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RYSTAL PALACE. — THIS DAY.— SATURDAY 
CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—Vocalists, Madame Ruders- 
dorff and Mr. Vernon Rigby, with the Crystal Palace Choir. 

Programme includes Symphony No. 8, in 8 minor (Schubert); Overture, “ Corio- 
lanus” (Beethoven); Part Song, ‘‘Echoes” (A, 5S, Sullivan) ; and Mendelssohn’s 
“ Lorelei” Music, Conductor, Mr. Manns, 

Admission Half-a-Crown: Guinea Season Ticktes free. Transferable Stalls for 
the Series, Two Guineas each. Intending subscribers SHOULD APPLY without 
delay, remitting the amount to Mr, Wilkinson, Ticket Office, Crystal Palace, 8. E, 


GRICULTURAL HALL.—FAIRY PALACE 
CONCERTS.—Lessez, Mr. CHARLES GOFFRIE.—EVERY EVENING 
at 8; Doors Open at 7. Conductors—Mr. BenspiotT, Mr. Caries Gorrriz, and Mr. 

Frep, GODFREY. 

“THE FALL OF MAGDALA,” a New Grand Descriptive Quadrille, with Military 
Effects and an Army of Military Auxiliaries, The Quadrille composedsby Mr. 
Charles Goffrie and Mr. Fred. Godtrey. 

The Refreshment Department under the Management of Messrs. Spiers & Pond. 

Admission, 1s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d.; Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 5s 
To be obtained at the Hall; Messrs. Keith & Prowse, Cheapside; and at Mr. Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 








REMOVAL. 
Mess HELENA WALKER begs to announce that she 


has REMOVED from Victoria Street, Leeds, to 6, WEST BANK ROAD, 
Eoce Lawe, Liverpool, and requests that all communications respecting Concerts, 
etc., to be addressed to her at her present residence.—Liverpool, October, 1868. 


REMOVAL. 
Lge EMMELINE COLE begs to announce her 


REMOVAL to 32, ALBANY STREET, Recenr’s Park. 








O MUSICSELLERS.— The Advertiser seeks a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT in a MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. Good References, 

Eight Years in the same, “ F, H. E.," Office of the Musical World, 244, Regent St. 
ELECTRIC ORGANS. 


RYCESON & CO., Lonpon, are now prepared to build 
or re-constrvct Large CHURCH and CONCERT HALL ORGANS, on this 
new system (Barker's or Bryceson’s Patent), to be adopted at Her Majesty's Opera ; 
Christ Chureh, Camberwell; St. Michael's, Cornhill; St. George's, Tufnell Park; 
St, Luke’s, Berwick Street ; and Gloucester Cathedral, for the Festival 1868, 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 


PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSHLLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


MADAME CZERNY, 
Soprano. 
ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING TO 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 
TO BS ADDRESSED TO 
REGENT STREET, W. 


Mss CLINTON FYNES requests that all communi- 


cations respecting Concerts, Pianoforte Lessons, etc., be addressed to 
27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, w. 5) ’ res: her, 


Ms BERRY-GREENING begs to announce that she 
ina may be engaged for Miscéllaneous Concerts and Oratorios, in England, Ire- 
ne , or Scotland, during the Autumn. Northern Tour in England in December. 

r terms and opinions of the press, address, care Messrs, CuHaPPzLt, 50, New Bond 
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Ms BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 


cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessrz Emmarr, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


ISS KATHLEEN RYAN has returned to Town for 


the Season.—Address : 21, Tavistock Road, Upper Westbourne Park. 


ISS EDITH WYNNE, Mr. GEORGE PERREN, 

and Mr. LEWIS THOMAS will sing Ranpeccer’s popular Trio, “I 

NAVIGANTI” (‘The Mariners ’), during their Tour with Madame Sainton-Dolby, 

on October 19th, Warrington ; 20th, Prestun; 21st, Bolton; 23rd, Cambridge; 24th, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


Miss ROBERTINE HENDERSON begs to announce 
her return to Town, She will sing—2Ist inst., Canterbury; 23rd, London 
Tavern; 26th, 28th, 30th, Newcastle; N 4th, Chichester; 5th, Islington ; 
ith, Woolwich ; 10th, City ; December 3rd, Islington; 15th, Maidstone; 31st, Brix- 
ton; January 21st, Reigate; February 22nd, St. John’s Wood; March 15th, Marl- 
borough ; 16th, Newbury ; 31st, Birkbeck Institution.—19, Newman Street, W. 


hee ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing the ad- 
mired Duet, “ONE WORD” (with Mr, CARTER), at Mr. Rhedes’ Con- 
cert, at Canterbury, October 21st. 


\ ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing Benz- 

pict’s renowned son”, “ ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” in Mrs. John Macfarren's 
Second Pianoforte and Vocal Recital at Newcastle-on-Tyne on Wednesday , October 
28th.—Programmes of Duncay Davison & Co. 


DLLE. ROSE HERSEE will sing the popular Ballad, 
“A DAY TOO LATE” (Words by H. Hersek; Music by Ross Hersze), 
at the Italian Opera Concert, Chester, on Friday next. 


ie LOUISA VAN NOORDEN will sing in the 

“MESSIAH ;” “JUDAS MACCABZUS;” Soprano Solo, “ HEAR MY 
PRAYER,” of Menpetssonn; Macrarren’s “MAY DAY "—at Glasgow, Stirling, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Aberdeen, etc., during the present month. Engagements en 
route (Concert and Oratorio) may be addressed care of her brother, Mr. P. E., Van 
Noorben, 27, Bedford Square. 


R. TRELAWNY COBHAM begs to announce that he 


has returned to Town for the Season,—23, Somerset Street, Portman Square. 


R. J. CHURCHILL ARLIDGE (Filautist), begs to 

inform his Friends and the Public that he has returned from the Continent, 

and is open for Engagements in Town or Country.—Communications to be addressed 
to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


M® WILBYE COOPER begs that all communications 


respecting Oratorio and Concert Engagements may be addressed—Adelphi 
Chambers, 7, John Street, W.C. 


R. LEWIS THOMAS will sing “IN SHELTERED 
1 VALE," during his Provincial Tour with Madame Sainton-Dolby and 
party. 


IXTEEN THOUSAND MUSICAL WORKS 
kJ (including nearly One Thousand Authors’ Own Works) are Published by 
Messrs, ROBERT COCKS & CO., and comprise magnificent «ditions of m:st of 
the great Standard Classical and ‘Theoretical Works, in which particular their 
catal gues sur; asses that of any other house in Europe. They are pubiishers aiso 
of an unrivalled selection of elementary and teaching Music, vocal and for piano. 
Their catalogue emuraces extensive Lists of Music fur various instruments, as 
under :— 

The Pianoforte. 

Vocal Solo, and Concerted. 

The Organ, with Anthems, Services, etc. 

The Violin. Military Band and Orchestra, etc., etc, 
N.B.—Catalogues sent gratis and post-free. Please state the instrument for which 

Music is desired, or the class of publication wished for. 









































The Flute and Cornet-a-Piston. 
Quadri'le Band. 
Brass Band. 





Street, Loudoun W 
V RS. JOHN MACFARREN will play Jures Brissac’s 
hew, brilliant “ VALSE DE BRAVOURE" at her Second Pianoforte and 


Vocal Recital at Newcastl - 
aN Davison & Co, e-on-Tyne, Wednesday, October 28th.—Programmes of 





EW SONG, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT.” Words 
by Kxicut Summers; Music by WitHEeLM KLoss. Sung with great success 
by Signor Fout, and always encored. Price 4s. 
London: Duxoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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YHE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—Enrolled 
under 6 and 7 Wm. IV., cap. 32, as the ‘* Conservative Benefit Building 
Socicty."—The 17th year.—Advances will be made on shares to enable members to 
purchase or erect a dwelling-house or other real or leasehold estate. Prospectuses 
explanatory of the mode of obtaining building or other advances under the Suciety’s 
rules and regulations the scale of repayments being on scales of three, five, seven, 
or ten sears, or under special arrangement, will be sent free of charge. 

The Society's rate of interest for investors rests at five per cent, per annum on 
shares, and four per cent, per annum for the deposit department, the privilege of 
withdrawal being extended within limited periods. A completed share costs 
£50 12s. 6d. A share paid a year in advance, £5 0s. 6d. ; first monthly payment on 
a share, 11s, 6d., with 8s. per month afterwards, and 1s, per annum quarterage for 
working expenses. Half-yearly interest warrants on all shares and deposits entitled 
to the same will be duly forwarded to the investors, who can communicate by cor- 

d with the Secretary, Remittances to be made in cheques or post-office 
orders, 

For the convenience of persons in the City or at the West-end, desiring to invest in 
the share or deposit departments, sums can be paid to the Society's credit at the 
London and Westminster Bank, Temple Bar Branch; or Messrs, Herries, Farquhar, 
and Co., bankers, 16, St, James’s Street, 8.W.; the investors communicating by 
letter to the Secretary, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., the amount so paid in 


when the pass-book will be sent, 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, NorFoLk Street, Sreanp. 


\HE UNITED LAND COMPANY (Limited).—lIncor- 
porated under the Companies Act, 1862 and 1867, co-operating with the 

*“ Conservative Land Society,” enrolled under 6 and 7 Wm. IV., cap. 32, as the 
** Conservative Benefit Building Socictv."—The United Land Company (Limited), 
having come into possession of the unsold portions of the Society's estates, will now 
SELL eligible FREEHOLD PLOTS in various counties on a similar system, that 
is, purchasers may either pay up the cost of the land in full, or pay for the same after 
the first deposit in monthly or other instalments, at the rate of 10s. per month for 
every £50 worth of lana. 
- Plots and houses are open for sale on the following estates :—Brighton (Round Hill), 
Tunbridge Wells, Reigate, Deal, Twickenham, and Islewoith, Putney and Roe- 
hampton, Colchester, Ipswich, Hertford, Felixstowe, Malvern Link, and West Mal- 
vern, Oxford, Worcester, Hereford, Northampton, Liverpool (New Ferry), St. 
Austell (Cornwell), Isle of Wight (Sandown), Southampton, Weymouth, Finchley, 
Taunton, Manchester (Prestwich), Newark-on-Trent, Forest Gate (West Ham), 
Clapham Junction, Holloway, &c. 

The United Land Company (Limited) since its incorporation has purchased estates 
for allotment at West Hill, Putney Heath, Muswell Hill, and Sheerness. 

Prospectuses of the United Land Company, explanatory of the mode of investment 
therein and of buying land or houses, if required, will be furwarded on application to 


the Secretary. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, Norrois Srreet, Srranp. 


TO BE PLAYED, NEXT WEEK. AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL 
CONCERTS, BY THE ORCHESTRA AND BAND OF THE 
COLDSTREAM GUARDS, 














Just Published, 


NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
DepicaTzD 10 THE KING oF Prussia 
By HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s, Solo, and 4s. 6d, Duet. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW AND EFFECTIVE BALLADS 
BY 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN ... 2 ase = ove anes owe Price Se, 
THE SPRING a ee ee ee en ee 
To Professors who require teachable words, and melodies with easy and telling 


accompaniments within the reach of any moderate voice, the above two ballads can- 
noi fail to become universal favourites. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 
THE WORDS BY 


MISS (HORACE) SMITH. 
THE MUSIC BY 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 











JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


. “FAREWELL FOR EVER” (* Fahrwohl auf immerdar"—E, Geibel), 
“FIDELITY” (* Ich bleibe treu"—C. Herlassohp), 
“ PARTED” (‘ Scheiden, Leiden "—E. Geibel). 

. “ THE REQUEST” (“ Viel Tausend Tausend Ktisse Gieb”—E, Geibel). 
“THE VICTORY OF SPRING ” (* Und als ich aufstand Friih am Tag ”"— 


E, Geibel), 
No, 6, ‘ EVENING SOUNDS” (“Ich liebe dich "—K, Beck). 
Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s. 


“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work befure us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthful composer and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either capacity.”—Musical Worid. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
NEW SONGS. 

















The Fishermaid B lle .. ” 
Gaily over the Bounding Sea. Barcarolle 
The Legend of the Rose, Song .. a 
My Sunny Gascon Shore. Song es oe 
Oh Pretty Red-tipp’d Daisy. Vilanelle ie aa +s 
Peacefully Slumber, my own Darling Son. Cradle Song .. 
Serenade. Words by Mrs, Anne Sower “ZA Pa af 
She came, an Angel Bright, toMe, Song 

Stars the Night Adorning. Serenade 

La Farfalla, Aria di Camera S 


A Berthold Tours : 
we .. HA. Rudall 
oe .. W.R. Levey 
oe « 4H. A. Rudall 





J.B. Wekerlin 
Berthold Tours 
H. A. Rudall 
J. Greenhill : 
J.B. Wekerlin ‘ 
Giulio Roberti 


wWWuwiwirwnce 
cocesceoancoac™ 


Published by Wittiam Czerny, 81, Regent Street, London. 





*DON CARLOS.” 
HE VOCAL MUSIC and the ARRANGEMENTS for 


the PIANOFORTE of Verpi's “*‘DON CARLOS,” are ON SALE at 
Doncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, W. 





MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 
Te E following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 


C. M. Von Weer have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
eneral Public to combixe every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct ‘Vaste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Muvical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour and delight. 
Poetry by 


$s. 
NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER .... - JOHN OXENFORD oo 8 
THE ECHO SONG (sung by the MarchionessdeCaux) ... 1. = sss ave 3 
THE PARTING (La Partenza) eo eee = ws ~S WELLINGTON GuERNSEY 3 
LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) Irauian Worps oe 4 
SIGHING FOR THEE... 4. ase sees ove, »S WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 
WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL (Mr. Santley’s great 

gong) ... eae eos oe =e = eco 
MINE, THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 

Doria) ... ss ave ane wee wees owe) WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP, in F and E flat (Edith 

Wynnue’s great ballad) a 


Tomas Moore on & 


‘ ob ais + Florence Percy... 

And the Answer to it, 

WHY ART THOU SADDENED?... 2 sae” WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 





“LE PREMIER JOUR DE BONHEDR.” 
HE VOCAL MUSIC and the ARRANGEMENTS for 


the PIANOFORTE of Avuser’s New Opera are ON SALE at 
Dunoan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 


“14 A MLE T.” 
HE VOCAL MUSIC and PIANOFORTE ARRANGE- 


MENTS of Amsrosz Tuomas’s New Opera, “ HAMLET,” are ON SALF at 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 





NEW HARP MUSIC BY CHARLES OBERTHUR. 


PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE, Harp Solo... 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Harp Solo ove 

OBERON, Duo Brillant, Harp and Piano on wae, idee; (Ghee ae 

ESMERALDA, Quartet on Irish Airs, for two Harps and two performers 
on the Piano ae ae a ee ae ee re ae 


To be had of all Musjcsellers, 
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THE AUTOGRAPH OF HANDEL'S “ MESSIAH.” 


We take the following comparison between Handel’s original score of 


the Messiah and the work as it now stands, from an article by Mr. 
Joseph Bennett, published in the August number of Maemillan’s 
Magazine. An extract from the same article has already appeared in 
our pages :— 
As far as can be judged by what remains of the Overture, and 
“Comfort ye” (several pages are here missing from the otherwise 
unmutilated volume), Handel began his work with much ease and 
fluency. In fact, the opening bars of “ Thus saith the Lord” supply 
the first instance in which he is found hesitating. His intention was 
to set these a tempo, and introduce the voice at the end of a short 
orchestral passage (nearly illegible), in this fashion :— 
gm: a. 

SSeS == ===: 

Thus saith the Lord, 

4 are J 





























ga: 
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T m. 


after which the recitative began as it now stands. A vigorous pen- 
stroke, however, disposed of the matter thus written, and the opening 
familiar to everybody took its place. The following air, “ But who 
may abide,” differs widely as it stands in the MS. from what it after- 
wards became. In fact, only here and there is a phrase retained; a 
good deal of the larghetto and the whole of the prestissimo, “ For He is 
like a refiner’s fire,” being written subsequently. That in this instance 
Handel’s second thoughts were best a comparison between the two 
versions will suffice to show. But with what vigour he orizinally set 
the words just quoted deserves notice. Here are the opening bars :— 
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For He is like a re-fi-ner’s fire, 
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There is no lack of fire in this music, yet the composer did well to 
replace it by the agitated movement which so strikingly contrasts with 
e Solemn query going before. “And He shall purify the suns of 

vi” calls for no remark, being —_ now note for note as it stands; 
and the only point presented by “O Thou that tellest,” is in the first 
ritornello, where, instead of the violin passage,— 


How much the amendment affects all that follows ned not be pointed 
out. The airs, “ For, behold, darkness shall cover the earth,” and 
‘The people that walked in darkness,” together with the chorus, “ For 
unto us a Child is born” (meagrely scored for voices and a quartet of 
strings), underwent no change. But the same cannot be said of the 
“ Pifa larghetto e mezzo-piano” (Handel's own superscription), better 
known as the “ Pastoral Symphony.” This originally consisted only 
of the first strophe ; the second (in the dominant key) being an after- 
thought, written in three lines on a small strip of paper and inter- 
leaved, At the outset, therefore, Handel intended to give merely a 
snatch of the old Calabrian tune,'but upon that idea he improved ‘so. 

much that one wishes he had given it all. The “Nativity music” 

shows two settings of “ And lo! the angel of the Lord came upon 

them,” the first being that now used; and the second an andante in F 

major of some length. An extract from the latter will be examined 

with interest :— 
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And lo! The an-gel of the Lord came up-on them, 
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Handel appears to have laboured a good deal at this air (instance an 
entire line crossed out and re-written), but with no satisfactory result, 
and, in the exercise of that sound judgment which never failed him, 
he finally rejected it. Passing over “ Glory to God,” with the soli- 
tary observation, that here, for the first time, wind instruments (two 
—— are found in the score, the florid air, ‘‘ Rejoice greatly,” pre- 
sents itself in the 12-8 measure, which Handel afterwards thought fit 
to discard for 4-4. He made no other change, but this substitution of 
groups of semi-quavers for quaver triplets was material. That it was 
an alteration for the better, the result of a performance of the original 
version given once (and only once) in Exeter Hall, may be taken as 
oof, Of the final air and chorus in the first part there is nothing to 
said. As Handel wrote them so they stand, always excepting the 
indefensible transposition of ‘‘ He shall feed His flock.” 

There are two noticeable points in ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God.” One 
is, that Handel’s first impulse was to give the lead to the sopranos (as 
in the ritornello he gives it to the first violine), but that, immediately 
changing his plan, he assignud the post of honour to the altos. The 
second favours a notion that he abruptly put an end to what was in- 


phrase comes the following :— 








pallies castes o 


rT 
world; Behold, be - hold theLamb of God. 


| | 

eres eee 

——_. 
— ” 1 

Dashing this out, however, the master took advantage of being in the 

dominant key to get speedily home, and so have done. The air, “ He 

was despised,” ap’ from the MS. to have been a genuine inspiration. 

Its music flowed from Handel’s pen without let or hindrance; not a 

note suffering change or erasure. Surely it may be said of the story 

about Handel being found in tears when writing this air, Se non e vero 

e ben trovato. Anyhow, he was at that instant the medium of a pro- 

found pathos, which will go to the hearts of men so long as music shall 

last. Only one or two important alterations appear in the chorus, 
















stripes” underwent a complete change. Instead of the impressive 
ending on the dominant that now leads direct to the next chorus, 





Handel previously wrote this:— gece 





Handel first wrote an ordinary tonic cadence, the weakness of which, 


tended to be a longer chorus; for immediately preceding the last 


“Surely he hath borne our griefs,” but the close of ‘‘And with His | 
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when compared with its successor, is sufficiently striking. The only 
remark to be made about “ All we like sheep” is that in point of 
slovenly penmanship it ranks first; one page in particular—where occurs 
the adagio, « Aud the Lord hath laid on him ”—being little better than 
a mavs of blots. No manuscript could bear stronger testimony to the 
headlon: haste of its writer. Over the recitative, ** All they that see 
Him,” occurs the first of Handel’s directions as to the singers. “ Mr. 
Beard ” is the vocalist thus immortalized ; while to Signora Avolio is 
assigned “ Thy rebuke,” with “Behold and see;” and to Mr. Low, 
“ He was cut off,” and “ But Thou didst not leave.” A good deal of 
controversy has been excited about the propriety of giving the whole 
of the “ Passion” music to a tenor voice, as is now the custom. It is 
needless to re-open a discussion pratically settled, but here at all events, 
is the composer’s first intention; anintention not merely disregarded, 
but till within the last two years absolutely reversed. With respect to 
the mu-ic itself Handel left it exactly as it was first written. The 
ori.inal of “ Lift up your heads” is in like manner undisturbed, while 
the amendments in the ingenious chorus, ‘Let all the angels of God,” 
are none of them important enough to deserve quotation. Hence these 
numbers may pass without comment, as may, for the same reason, the 
solo, “Thou art gone upon high.” In “ Great was the company of 
the preachers” there is one interesting point to be noticed. It must 
have occurred to most of those who concern themselves with such 
matters that, when writing this chorus, Handel had in his mind “ He 
spake the word,” from Jsrael, composed three years previously. 
Similarity of text seems to have suggested similarity of treatment, and 
the inference that the master’s thoughts reverted to his former work 
is well nigh proved by the fact of his first writing “The Lord spake 
the word” in the Messiah score. Wiscovering the error he marked out 
“spake,” and substituted “gave,” but the inadvertence remains a 
significant testimony. 

So far Handel had got through his task unchecked, but in attempting 
to set “ How beautiful are the feet,” with its sequel. ‘‘ Their sound is 
gone out,” he found himself in difficulty. Beginning by writing the 
air as it now stands, the dissatisfied composer afterwards took its theme 
as the subject of a duet (Andante in D minor) for alto voices, to which 
he appended a chorus on the words, ‘ Break forth into joy.” The 
former is brief, and not sufficiently distinctive to call for quotation. 
The chorus begins thus :— 
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After varying the subject in a manner that will suggest itself to every 
Ha.deliau student. the duet theme re-appears in this fashion :— 
How beautiful are the feet of Him that bring - eth good 
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How beautiful are the feet of Him, of Him thatbringeth good tidings, How 
The leading idea is then resumed, and carried on to the end. How far 
this setting was an improvement upon the original must be a matter of 
opinion. I°or wy own part I see no reason to regret Handel’s ultimate 
decision in favour of the air. With “ Their sound is gone out,” the 
composer had even greater difficulty. These words appear in the body 
of the MS. set as a second strophe to “ How beautiful are the feet,” and 
ending in D minor with a dacapo. The passage is so interesting that I 
am tempted to give its opening bars ;:— 
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In the Appendix the same verse appears asa solo for ‘“ Mr. Beard,” 
opening with a phrase which will at once be recognized :—. 
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Eventually Handel discarded Mr. Beard’s air also, and wrote the 
chorus afterwards embodied in the work. It must not be supposed that 
even these amendments represent the whole of the composer’s struggle, 
In a volume of MS. sketches now at Buckingham Palace, the duet 
before mentioned is considerably altered, as well as prefaced by part of 
a Chandos Anthem overture. The same collection is said to contain 
also an entirely new air in D, for soprano; but, so far as is known, the 
last was never used in public. Such facts will help to remove a very 
erroneous impression entertained, not merely with regard to Handel, 
but all other composers of genius. Great musicians have ever been 
something more than inspired media, and the greatest musical works 
bear evidence of painful, persevering labour, which should be recognized 
as among their strongest claims to admiration. 
Nothing in “ Why do the nations” calls for remark, except that 
Handel’s first idea was to let the first two bars of the air read thus ;-—~ 
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while in ‘‘ Let us break their bonds,” the only noticeable amendment 
consists in giving the lead at “And cast away their cords” to the 
tenors instead of to the basses. “ Thou shalt break them” stands just 
as it was originally written, and so, one or two unimportant points 
excepted, does the magnificent ‘‘ Hallelujah ” which Handel scored in 
his first copy for trumpets and drums, as well as for the invariable 
string quartet. It should be observed, however, that the pianissimo 
delivery of “The kingdom of this world” is unsanctioned by the 
manuscript. Thereis no direction whatever appended to the phrase, 
and hence the German fashion of giving the chorus forte throughout 
is more Handelian than that of the Handelian nation ar excellence. 
Not only so, but it is artistically more correct. There is nothing in the 
words to call for change, and if it be desirable to produce a special 
effect upon the passage, ‘‘ The kingdom of our God, and of His Christ,” 
Handel amply secured it by a higher pitch. Bat in these days, un- 
happily, there is a rage for new readings, and the “ Hallelujah” is by 
no means the only chorus of Handel with which liberties are taken. 
The reader’s thoughts will revert to “ For unto us a Child is born,” and 
the outbursts upon its tutti passages. It is true that Handel intended 
the greatest possible effect for those points, but not at the cost of what 
precedes and follows. In his score there are no marks appended to the 
voice parts, and their occurrence in the accompaniment shows that he 
was content with such results as could be produced by the orchestra 
alone. This is but one instance out of a thousand that prove an intui- 
tive and delicate perception of his text. He could not have tolerated 
the whispering, as if in fear and trembling, of the most glorious an- 
nouncement ever made by joyful lips. It is time all licences for med- 
dling with a great composer’s works were withdrawn; or, at all events, 
that the licences were jealously watched. At present, things are 
permitted in music which, in any other art, would be indignantly cried 
down. IJfany one desires to test this, let him tamper with an ode of 
Horace, or a soliloquy of Shakspere ; let him retouch one of Raphael’s 
faces to give it more expression, or for the same purpose lay his chisel 
upon the Venus de Medicis. Why should nota like veneration be 
shown to the works of the Horaces, Shaksperes, and Raphaels of music? 

The air, “1 know that my Redeemer liveth,” is sung now exactly 
as first written, and the score shows an almost entire freedom from 
second thoughts. Not without a special reason, therefore, is the com- 
poser represented in Westminster Abbey as receiving his theme from 
the angels. Like “He was despised,” the most pathetic recital of 
suffering, this song, the most confident expression of hope, appears as a 
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veritable inspiration. In the short quartets and choruses which follow 
there are at least two points of interest. One is, that “Since by man 
came death,” originally opened thus :— 




















It will be observed that by his amendment Handel avoided ending 
both phrases of the quartet upon the same chord—E major. The next 
point is that the words, “For asin Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive,” were introduced as an after-thought, the first 
idea being to repeat ‘Since by man,” &c. Few alterations were required 
in the music to adapt it to the new verse, and these duly appear in the 
manuscript. 

“ The trumpet shall sound” affords a curious example of misplaced 
accent, Throughout the air, Handel has divided the word “ incorrup- 
tible ” after this fashion :— 
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The reader does not require to be told that the mistake was subse- 
quently corrected, nor need he be reminded into how few like errors 
the German composer fell when dealing with our English language. 
Save this verbal alteration, the air remains precisely as found in the 
MS. It should be noticed, however, that it is the first instance in the 
Messiah of the second or minor strophe being accompanied only by a 
figured bass. The duet, “O death, where is thy sting?” is sixteen 
bars shorter as now sung than as originally written, a large portion of 
the somewhat over-elaborated first subject being cut out. 

“Thanks be to God” calls for no remark; but the following air, 
“Tt God be for us,” presents another example of Handel’s happy after- 
thought. His first impulse was to introduce the words, “‘ Who makes 
intercession for us” upon this phrase :— 


























His second, however, was to substitute the longer and more melodious 
passage with which everybody is familiar. In “ Worthy is the Lamb” 
the alterations are too unimportant for citation; but its snperb sequel, 
‘‘Amen,” offers two noteworthy features, One of these is in the subject 
given out by the basses. Had Handel kept to the idea whicn first 
came into his mind, we should have lost that grand progress through 
an entire octave now so striking a feature of the theme. Originally, 
the second part of the phrase imitated the first in its relative minor 
key, as thus :—- 
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The remaining point is in the final bars, which show the crashing 4-2 
chord immediately preceding the adagio cadence to be an amendment. 
Before alteration, the Adagio was led up to in this manner :— 
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As to the value of the changes thus made in the beginning and end of 


one the finest choral fugues ever written, there can hardly be a differ- 
ence of opinion, 








AusreRDam.—The local branch of the Society for the Promotion of 


Sr. PetrerssurcH.—Madame Messen-Saloman hzs been appointed 
teacher of singing at the Conservatory. 

Cosurc.—M. Thomas’s Mignon, with the additional recitatives, has 
been successfully produced, under the direction of Herr E. Lampert, 
The same composer's Hamlet is to follow shortly. 

_ Drxspen.—A daughter of Herr Louis Schubert appeared lately as a 
singer at a concert given by Mr. Wilson, an American pianist, She 
produced a most favourable impression, 

Satzsure.—Concert of the Mozarteum, under the direction of Herr 
O. Bach: Overture to Ruy Blas, Mendelasohn; “ Meereastilie uid 
glackliche Fahrt;" Air for Soprano and Chorus from an unfinisned 
Cantata by Mozart (new; manuscript); Symphony-Concerto, Litollf 
* Th, Leschetizky, from St. Petersburgh); and finale from Loreley, 

endelssohn. 

With mach pleasure we announce the fact of Herr Jansa being rein- 
stated as a kapellmeister to the Emperor of Austria, of which post he 
was most unjustly deprived in the year 1851 by the Austrian authori- 
ties, on account of his being announced to perform at a concert given 
at Drury Lane Theatre for the benefit of the Hungarian Refugees. A 
young Hungarian nobleman, passing through London a short time 

ack, on learning the particulars of the case, made such representations 
to the Emperor, as induced his Maj-sty to reinstate Herr Janra, and 
award him a pension of 100/. per annum. Mdile, Anna Zerr, a popular 
Hungarian singer in England at the time, was also deprived of her ap- 
pointment as Court singer at Vienna. ‘hough both artists were an- 
nounced to appear at the said concert without their permission, and 
though the concert never took place, yet the Austrian authorities were 
immovable.—B, B. 

“I's a wise Sone THAT KNows ITS OWN Fatrner.”—The low « onedian, 
Herr Rader, who died a short time since at Dresden, was an author as 
well as an actor, and in his dramatic writings not too particular as to 
whence he got his ideas, He took, for instance, certain songs, nay, 
even whole scenes, of his “original” farces, body and bones, from 
other pieces. Thus, in his Artesischer Brunnen, which was very popu- 
lar at Berlin, between 1840-59, he introduced a song with the burden, 
“ Vergissmeinnicht.” Herr Lang, alow comedian of Munich, imme- 
diately asserted his claim, in very strong language, to the song, saying 
he could prove he had written both words and mu-ic years befure. As 
chance would have it, however, many years even befure that, a farce, 
by a certain Herr Frei, had been produced, in Vienna, under the title 
of Die Liebhaber als Bettelmusiker, In this piece there is a song—pub- 
lished by Diabzlli—which was as like the subject of di-pute between 
Herren Rader and Lang, as one pea is like another, and which proved 
conclusively that all Herr Lang had done was to add the burden, 
“ Vergissmeinnicht,” which, by the way, had nothing to do with the 
song itself. But it also happened, by a strange coincidence, that Herr 
Nestroy had written the words at Gratz many vears previously even to 
the production of Herr Frei’s faree. English dramatists are occasionally 
taunted with not being too particular about laying under contribution 
the dramatists of la belle /rance, but the above tacts are pretty strong 
evidence that the firce-writ-rs of the great Fatherland are not a bit 
more clear in their notions of meum and tuum; in fact, they seem to be 
rather nore muddled, seeing they pi:lage each other. 

BrusseLs.—M. Warot has appeared, at the Thédtre de la Monnaie, 
as Maraniello in La Muette. Apropos to this gevtleman, the Guide 
Musical gives the following particulars :—* Victor-Alexandre Warot 
belongs to an Antwerp family, mo-t of whose members cultivate music. 
He received his first lessons from his father, who was conductor of the 
orchestra at Rennes, and who subsequently became vocalist himeelf. 
Giulio Alary, the clever singing-master, completed his musical educa- 
tion. Warot was then cashier in the house of M. Prost, Paris.—In 
1858, Warot made a brilliant début in Les Monténégrins, at the Opera 
Comique, and it was not long betore he was engaged there instead of 
Barbot. In 1860, he “ created ” the part of the hu-band in Rita, when 
the Parisian p ess spake of him in terms of high praise. George Brown, 
La Dame Blinche, did him still more honour, and contributed most 
powerfully to open for him the doors of the Grand Opéra. He was 
engaged there in 1863. Obliged, at first, to limit himself to parts of 
demi-caractére, he studied the opera of Armide, shortly afterwards aban- 
doned, and sang successively in La Mule de Peoro, Le Comte Ory, and 
Moise (*:864).—The arrival of Villaret afforded him a little leisure, of 
which he took advantage to improve himself in his art. We find him, 
two years subsequently (1866) in Le Diew et la Bayade e, representing 
the Unknown, a part “ created” by Nourrit Gueymard, Villaret, and 
Naudin were then all three at the Grand Opéra together.—ln 1567, 
Morére having. on account of indisposition, given up the part of Don 
Carlos, Warot was called upon to fill his place. He succeeded so will 
that, shortly afterwards, the principal part in L’Africaine was entrus ed 
to him, and he sang it splendidly Warot, who i+ ess-nti iy homely 
and good natured, presents all the appearance, Alert Vizentini t Ils 
us, in the Phisiologies des Thédtres de Paris, of managing clerk to some 





Musical ~ will give a performance in December of Handel’s Judas 


attorney, and has but one passion—billiards, 
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MUSIC AND MALADIES OF °: .{E MIND.* 


“Massimo d’Azeglio affirms that of all wwe works of man music is 
the most marvellous, and, at the same time, the only one that 
cannot be explained. (J miei Ricordi, vol. I., cap. 10.) 

‘Lhere is, in fact, no one (or, if there is, he is an exception) 
who does not feel, to a greater or less extent, the charm exercised 
by music, and yet the power of this beautiful art is something 
inexplicable for us, because we do not possess the slightest know- 
ledge of the manner in which it acts on our mind, nor can we 
succeed in exactly understanding to which of our mental faculties 
it especially addresses itself, and to which not; still less can we 
discover in ourselves any model that music imitates, any want 
which it satisfies, or, lastly, any connecting link between the 
material production of sounds and our sensitiveness. But there is 
the fact despite its inexplicability, for the action of music, which is 
sometimes most powerful, cannot be disputed. 

‘La Musique,” says Victor Cousin, ‘est Part sans contredit le 
plus pésétrant, le plus profond, le plus intime. Il y a physiquement 
et muralement entre un son et Vame un rapport merveilleux. Il 
semble que U'dme est un écho od le son prend une puissance nouvelle.” 
(Du Vrai, du Beau, et du Bien.) D'Azeglio, whom I have already 
cited, says something similar to the above when he observes :— 

‘Have you not, on some occasions, when listening to certain 
melodies, felt your eyes grow wet as at some dear voice, or some 
dear reminiscence, which has been awakened after having long 
slumbered? and, on other occasions, do you not feel yourself 
become better, and more frank? do you not feel your mind 
ennobled all at once? your heart rendered more generous? your 
determintion more honest ? How is the influence of 
melody and harmony upon our moral sense to be cxpiained? what 

was it that the notes told you, what reasons did they adduce, that 
they should inspire you with a love for what is beautiful, for what 
is good, and for what is great ?—Is not music, perhaps, a forgotten 
language, of which we have lost the sense, and preserved only the 
harmony? Is it not, perhaps, a reminiscence? The language of 
an anterior period, and, maybe, also, the language of hereafter ?” 

However this may be, having first laid down the undoubted fact 

of the action exerted by music upon the human mind, I think we 
can easily understand how, by means of that action, we may sume- 
times succeed in alleviating’ suffering, or even in curing disease. 
Without pretending, as a certain G. B Porta is said to have done, 
that a medicine for every ill is to be found in music, I am inclined 
to think we may reasonably admit that, in some cases, the art may 
possess the efficacy necessary to calm nervous agitation, to overcome 
melancholy, and to call into fresh activity a faculty that may have 
become deadened. 

_ Itis with this intent, I believe, that we see music introduced 
into lunatic asylums for the benefit of the patients. . These unhappy 
beings, whose minds have received a nak which sometimes defies 
the analysis of the most learned and most experienced physicians, 
may possibly be restored to a state of greater mental calm, and to 
a more connected train of thought, by hearing music which agree- 
ably affects them, In the case of some of them, the music might, 
from the association of ideas, recall memories, long vanished, and 
thus produce a salutary reaction. In another case, perhaps, music 
might, by opening in the patient’s heart a vein of sorrow, enable 
him to give vent to a feeling of grief previously too much com- 
pressed, or preverted till it had grown to be absolute misanthropy. 
Even were the action of music only momentary, if it only acted as 
a diversion, as a respite to the disordered thoughts amid which these 
poor creatures pass their days, if it simply served to soothe their 
sr state of excitement, would not even this be a desirable 
r 

In this respect, I think that I shall not be the only musician who 
believes it possible to multiply the good results to be obtained from 
mus'¢, if experiments were made with due regard to peculiar cases, 
and their cause, and to the age, the temperament, and the edu- 
cation of the patient, with music, now soothing, now grave, now 
joyous, now melancholy, now lively, as for a dance, or now 
harmonious and slow as for a religious rite. Recourse might be had, 
according to the peculiar case, to the clear and flexible notes of a 
woman, to the insinuating voice of a tenor, or to the robust strains 
of a bass, accompanied by music adapted to the character of the 





* From La Scena. 





piece selected for the experiment. Even with pieces entirely instru- 
mental, in which the principal part should be occasionally taken by 
someinstrument particularly suited to a certain kind of music, effects 
might be obtained which should not be neglected ; any one at all 
acquainted with the orchestra, and with the infinite variety of which 
it is capable, will easily understand to what effects I allude. A philo- 
sophical composer, perfectly competent to second the physician in 
such experiments, might probably be of great assistance to his 
fellow-labourer ; science and art thus combined would be working 
out together a very noble mission of charity. 

We must, however, take care not to be deluded as to the value 
and fitness of this curative and palliative remedy. An illustrious 
physician, and professor of mental pathology, once told me that 
one of the greatest obstacles with which art meets in the cure of 
this kind of disease is the state of inertness in which the patients 
live, and the absence of any means for rousing them, and awakening 
in them any lasting effort of will, and that some cases have been 
known in which the patient, as though attacked by fear, and 
crouching in some remote corner, for hours together, kept gasping 
with difficulty, because perhaps it appeared to him too great an 
effort to draw a long breath. How prejudicial this must be to the 
lungs, no more accustomed to perform their proper functions, it is 
superfluous to say. 

ow, should we not be doing these wretched beings a benefit, if, 
by letting them hear something that pleased them, we could, with- 
out, so to speak, their knowing it, rescue them from so miserable a 
condition, were it only for a few hours? Would it not be a wise 
plan to promote their meeting in some place, where they could be 
excited, by the example of others and by the accompaniment of some 
instrument, to sing in chorus any airs that could be easily learnt ? 

In some asylums, experiments are made with theatrical perform- 
ances, exhibitions of conjurors, dancing, and other similar amuse- 
ments ; now, I would ask from which of these various amusements 
can we hope for such results as are to be obtained from music in 
all its numerous forms? If everything in creation has an object to 
which it tends, if every art has, so to say, its mission among men, 
we must own that the most beautiful part of the mission of music 
is precisely that of alleviating the anguish of him who suffers. It is 
a well-known fact that Lablache, when almost dying, ordered his 
son to accompany him on the piano in a song, and the notes of the 
English ballad, ‘* Home, sweet Home!” were the last sounds that 
ever issued from the lips of the celebrated singer! Chopin, too, at 
his last hour, when he already felt the icy chill of death in his 
withered fingers, resolved to extemporize once more, as a farewell to 
art! If music is so powerful in those who, from cultivating it, must 
know its secrets, what must be its effect on natures which are sensi- 
tive, but ignorant of those secrets, and on whom, therefore, it can 
produce effects completely new ? 

If, as D’Azeglio asserts, music is the language of an anterior 
period, who can say that poor lunatics may not be more likely to 
understand it again than persons in their right senses; and who, 
moreover, can say that it may not cast a greater light upon their 
wandering minds than on those of others, if it be the language of 
—" S. Temria. 

urin. 





Tvstn.—The autumn season at the Teatro Vittorio-Emanuele com- 
menced with Sig. Petrella’s Jone. 

Fiorence.—La Schiava Greca, by Sig. Pontoglio, has been produced 
at the Teatro Pagliano with moderate success, 

Gevoa.—The season at the Paganini was brought to a close by J/ 
Barbiere for the benefit of Sra. Borghi-Mamo.—The Teatro Andrea- 
Doria is to be opened some time during the present month by the new 
manager, Sig. Aucelio-Lavagnino. Among the operas to be produced 
are Le Nozze di Figaro, and M. Gounod’s Faust. 

Mitan.—Dinorah has been withdrawn at the Carcano. The next 
opera is to be Hérold’s Zampa, with a new Spanish tenor, of the name 
of Blasco. Before the close of the season, a new opera, Costanza di 
Francavilla, by a young composer, Sig. Coppa.—The French company 
who have been performing M. Offenbach’s operas at the Santa Kade- 
gonda have not proved so attractive as their manager, M. Hermann, 
anticipated. Not wishing, probably, to hurt their feelings by telling 
them so, he went off unexpectedly without saying anything at all. He, 
also, forgot to pay their salaries. ‘There was some talk of their getting 
up one or two performances at the Canobbiana, for the purpose of gaining 
enough to take them home, as, pecuniarly, they are, like Shakspere’s 
Shepherd, in a ‘ parlous” state, 
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DR. STEWART ON CHURCH MUSIC. 

At the last sitting of the Church Congress in Dublin (on Saturday week) 
Dr. Robert Prescott Stewart, Professor of Music, in the University of Dublin, 
delivered a lecture before the members of the Congress and one of the largest 
assemblages that has attended during the Session. An additional feature of 
attraction was afforded by a number of ladies and gentlemen attending as a 
choir, and from time to time, under the direction of Mr. Dunne, Mus. Bac., 
illustrating the faults and improvements suggested by Dr. Stewart. At two 
o'clock the chair was occupied by the Bishop of Meath, who said that a Church 
Congress for the advancement of Church interests could scarcely be com- 
pleted without lecture upon Church music and if they had been looking 
through the United Kingdom for a man well qualified to deliver that lecture 
they could scarcely find a more acomplished advocate than Professor Stewart. 

Dr. Stewart commenced his lecture by an historical résume of the progress 
of Church music, and referred to its unsatisfactory character up to a compara- 
tively recent period. Dr. Crotch’s opinion, he observed, upon metrical psalm 
and hymn tunes, would be found a safe guide. He said—‘ The psalms used 
and composed by the Reformers (usually called the ‘Old Hundredth,’ ‘ Old 
Thirty-eighth,’ &c.), and those by their immediate successors in this kingdom, 
together with those made in imitation of those pure, sacred strains, are alone 
worthy of study; and those should be played simply and with such harmonies 
as are of a suitable style; while all the Magdalen and Foundling Hymns, with 
psalms made out of songs, glees, and quartets, in drawling, whining, minuet- 
like strains, with two or three notes to each syllable, full of modern or 
chromatic discords, with interludes, symphonies, introductions, shakes, flourishes, 
cadences, appoggiaturas, and other unseemly displays of the organist’s finger 
or fancy, should be denounced and utterly abolished.’ Towards the close of 
the Georgian era choral music made rapid strides throughout the country, of 
which the oratorios and concerts on a large scale in London, and the provincial 
festivals, were a sufficient evidence ; and it was hoped that the growing taste 
for part-singing, properly directed, might conduce to the improvement of 
Church song, which on all sides was admitted to need improvement. “ For 
many years bishops had plained of it to their clergy, the clergy had 
preached about it to their parishioners, the parishioners had exerted themselves 
in various ways; but, although some good had been effected, yet far from 
enough was done, and what was done had not always been done well. Many 
undertakings were set on foot, with the view of improving the musical service, 
but they were, for the most part, confined either to the improvement of choral 
music in parts, or merely metrical psalmody, to the neglect of the true idea of 
psalmody—namely, the chanting, by the whole congregation, of the psalms, 
according to the version ‘of the great English Bible,’ appointed as they are to 
be sung or said in churches.” These undertakings, however, rendered good 
service to choral music generally, and to one of them we indirectly owe the 
first introduction of John Sebastian Bach’s choral music into England. The 
public worship of our Church is essentially congregational. Nor is it her 
least excellence that she fully recognizes that part which the people are to 
bear in Divine service. It is this which mainly distinguishes the form of our 
worship from that of other Christian bodies. It does not consist of the isolated 
meditations or solitary rapturzs of individuals, but it is an open exposition of 
the feelings of those assembled in God’s house to “render thanks for the great 
benefits received at His hands” and “ to set forth His most worthy praise.” 
He came before them to-day as the advocate of a simple service, in which even 
the most primitive congregation could join by raising their voices together 
upon one musical tone—the easiest, most intelligible, most ancient, and least 
fatiguing method. ‘There will, then,” in the words of Dr. Monk, of York, 
“be no longer any objections to choral services, but the reasonableness and 
beauty of our Prayer-book system in its completeness and perfection will be 
generally felt and acknowledged. None will question our othodoxy for pre- 
fering the one voice as well as one heart of the congregation to the confused 
Jargon of sounds in vogue, and we shall have learned to marvel that such a 
Babel of noise and disorder was ever tolerated in God’s house. When congre- 
gations had once acquired the habit of singing in church, instead of remaining 
silent or mumbling, they would experience very little difficulty in using the 
ancient tones for the Church Service, which consist only of four notes, D, 
E, F, and G, of the bass clef, which formed the second tetrachord of 
the Greek system. The chant formed of these notes has been in use 
fron time immemorial throughout the Western Church. Having alluded 
to the Gregorian psalm chants, Dr. Stewart said he should be very sorry to 
abandon the old melodies themselves, for they have a bigh artistic value, and 
4 deep religious expression can be drawn out of them by judicious harmonic 
treatment. Besides, they have much to recommend them; moderate in com- 
pass, they can be sung by all voices; simple, they are easily learned; far 
removed from vulgar secular associations, they are peculiarly suitable for God’s 
house 3 and, lastly, they have the sanction of Christian antiquity, having been 
in use in the Church for more than 1,500 years. Ard although we have 
neglected the Church melodies, and suffered their place to be usurped by 
frivolous and unsuitable chants, so that their once familiar sounds have faded 
away from the ears of the nation, yet they are constantly being brought to 
our memory almost without our being aware of it. Many of the German 
ct orales are the legitimate offspring of the Gregorian chants. Among modern 
Wniters Mendelssohn might be cited as having employed these old chants with 
consummate skill. Al; often “rich and strange,” he is never vulgar ; 











and that innate good taste which in him was cherished and guided by an 
enlarged and liberal education in all branches of knowledge, and in every style 
of the art of which he was so bright an ornament, rendered him an admirable 
model for Church musicians. With respect to the best way of impreving the 
services in our parish churches, he recommended that the clergyman should be 
somewhat of a musician, or, at least, he should have a correct taste in musical 
matters. To promote that taste he said the University Choral Society afforded 
instruction to the students of the College, and an especial advantage to those 
about to take holy orders. The clergyman should go about among his people 
and ask them to help him to make the service what it should be. It was his 
(Dr. Stewart's) experience if the clergyman was povular, the people would do 
anything for him—that was, provided he went the right way about it. 
At the same time, in this country, the clergyman should be on his guard 
against the popular cry of the day, and while he tcok his stand on the 
Book of Common Prayer, he should avoid any approach either in dues or 
otherwise to that offensive materialism which was too much in vogue 
of late. He should enlist the sympathies of his congregation in the im- 
provement of Church music, and he should endeavour to get an organist of 
taste and some Church feeling who could give short courses of lectures in a 
familiar style on the subject. The people should be trained and induced to 
raise their voices in unison during the service. Of course they need not be 
asked todo so in the church until they were thoroughly practised in the 
school-room; but when this was once accomplished the mumbling would 
speedily cease, and in a very few years the habit of musical recitation once 
introduced, the true plain-song would find its way, and would be universally 
adopted in the Church. For the psalter the Gregorian chants seemed to 
him the best, but any good single Anglican chant of moderate compass 
would answer remarkably well—sung, of course, in unison by the mass 
of the people ; and if there be a choir they could be set to sing the harmonies. 
He spoke favourably of the collection of hymns prepared by Mr. Bussell, 
Westmoreland Street, who, he said, had expended mucli time and money to- 
wards the advancement of Church music. He also eulogized the Rev. G. W. 
Torrance for the musical taste and judgment he displayed in compiling a bock 
of hymns that would be shortiy before the public. In cathedral service they 
need not strive after simplicity. because there they had skilled musicians, but 
he would strive to make the music more intelligible, even though it might be 
necessary to withdraw compositions that long held a place on the Precentor's 
table. For instance, in Travers’s “ Gloria Patri” it was utterly impossible for 
the congregation to understand what the singers were about in consequence of 
the four voices uttering different words. He referred to the compositions of 
Dr. Boyce as being models of what cathedral music ought to be. The music 
in the Dublin cathedrals, he said, ranked far higher than that in most of the 
English, and was very much ad:nired. Having alluded to the numerical 
strength of the Catholics and Protestants, the power of whom he suid had 
dwindled down from 2U to 1 to 4 against 1, Dr. Stewart said that this was a 
very critical time with them, for they might be said to be on their trial before 
their English brethren It was the duty of all of them to show their love and 
attachment to the church, and to show also why the candlestick should not be 
removed out of its place. This was all the more necessary as some of 
their friends seemed to retreat before the enemy, and instead of contending 
every inch of ground, surrendered the ramparts in the vain hope that their 
foes would be satisfied with that concession, and would spare the citadel. 
It was needless for him to say he alluded to the Report of the Church 
Commissioners in reference to the abolition of one of their most vener- 
able ca‘ hedrals. Now, he said, his task was done, and if what he had 
said should tend, in ever so small a degree, to help forward the cause of choral 
worship, he should be happy indeed Let them hope the day was not far 
distant when everyone should bear his part in our congregational service—when 
the aspirations conveyed by the 150th Psalm should be no longer neglected : 
‘Everything that hath breath shall praise the Lord,” not by deputy, as in the 
parish clerk system—not in such sounds as are now heard in their churches, 
reminding them m-re of the grumbling of a discontented crowd than of those 
assembled for the purpose of “giving praise with the best member that they 
have,” but by such sound as “ rapt Isaiah,” recorded in his “ wild poetic fire” 
when he heard the answering choirs from heaven to heaven, or that grand 
description left tiem all in tue vision of St. John the Divine, which should 
be adopted by good churchmen as the ideal and model for the choral worship 
of the United Church of England and Ireland. 

The Dean of St. Patrick's, in moving the thanks of the meeting to Doctor 
Stewart, observed that it was a remarkable circumstance that the attendance 
should be the largest of any at the Congress meetings. That day they had to 
deal with a subject not less important than of those previously discussed, 
because it took a prominent position in the worship of God, and was, there- 
fore, a suitable subject to bring under the notice of the Congress. ‘That 
the meeting had been attended so largely was an evidence that their friends 
deemed the subject though last not least in point of importance, and had a 
thorough appreciation of the ability of the lecturer, who held the high off'ce of 
Professor of Music in the University—an «ffice which was one of the most 
distinguished in connection with the University. 

’ KF. S. Powell, M.P., for Cambridge, seconded the resolution, which was 
with acclamation, and Dr. Stewart having acknowledged the compli- 


neonate proceedings terminated. 
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DR. STEWART ON CHURCH MUSIC. 
HE Dublin Church Congress could not decently break up 
without permitting some one to say his say upon Church 
music. Former congresses have recognized the obligation, and the 
world has been enlightened by utterances from Sir Gore Ouseley 
and other more or less qualified authorities. But, on those occa- 
sions, the authorities had to be imported into the place of holding 
forth. Dublin, on the contrary, was able to present the Congress 
with a citizen of that by no means mean city, at whose feet the 
assembled lays and clerics might sit and be edified without more 
ado The Congress, we need not say, accepted Dr. Stewart, sat 
at his feet, and it is to be hoped profited to the full extent of its 
capacity. 

In order to discuss Dr. Stewart’s lecture aright due note must 
be taken of the assumption upon which it rested. Any discussion 
at all, in fact, must take for granted that Church music is properly 
congregational. This idea, Dr. Stewart was at no pains to 
establish, apparently counting it as indisputable. We have not 
the slightest intention to argue against it. The matter belongs to 
a domain in which our presence as musical journalists would be an 
intrusion. It must be decided by the religious bodies for them- 
selves as purely a question of religious procedure. They seem to 
have settled it with exceptional unanimity, and all that remains is 
to do what may be possible upon the basis thus provided. 

In preparing his lecture, Dr. Stewart kept full in view the 
exigencies of congregational singing. Ie saw clearly enough that 
the religious phase of the question must take precedence of the 
artistic ;—in other words, that, before all, the people must sing ; 
the matter and manner of their singing being regulated by the 
capacity shown. ‘To a musician this is by no means a pleasant 
theory. All his instincts rebel against it. But there is no help for 
him. If one duty of congregations be to praise with an audible 
voice the Supreme Object of their worship, it is clear that the ser- 
vice must be rendered no matter what else may be neglected. The 
desires of musicians are, therefore, out of court, and musicians 
themselves must bear their cross as best they can. We must say 
for Dr. Stewart that he bore his with very good grace. No one 
can doubt that the Doctor would have got rid of it if he could, for 
every man with music in his soul must be an advocate for good 
music in the church, where it is most impressive in effect and 
most elevating in tendency. We sympathize, therefore, with the 
Professor, while we admire him, and try, in our humble fashion, 
to foliow his example, 





Dr. Stewart objects to the majority of chants and psalm tunes 
now in vogue as wanting the necessary simplicity. With regard 
to the former, he might have said much more than he did, and still 
have left the objections to them half told. Our choirs and congre- 
gations seem to have lost even the elements of true chants and 
chanting. They are always labouring at compositions which exalt 
the cadences into melodies more or less florid; to the neglect of 
the recitation, which is the real chant after all. We have even 
heard instructors in psalmody direct the recitation, no matter how 
long, to becrowded into the proper length of the semibreve, according 
to the tempo used. ‘This is the climax of an absurdity, absurd enough 
in its ordinary development—when the words to be chanted are gab- 

bled over at headlong speed as though but an insignificant pre- 
liminary to what follows. The work of reform in this department 
of Church music must begin by a return to the “ ancient lines,” when 
the recited words were given with deliberate emphasis, andirreverent 
fashion ; the cadence—a subordinate thing—being used only toavoid 
monotonous effect. Then would follow the change Dr. Stewart 
advocates—the chant would regain its primary simplicity, the 
model of which exists for ever in the Gregorian tones. Only by 
this means will the great mass of any given congregation be able 
to take an easy part in what, if properly performed, is the easiest 
of musical exercises. Dr. Stewart, we are glad to observe, is no 
rabid Gregorianist. He would not limit the category of admissible 
chants to the examples which have come down to us unchanged 
through 1500 changeful years, preferring to accept any with a like 
adaptation to congregational needs. This enables us to recognize 
in him the true Church musician as distinct from the ecclesiastico- 
musical antiquarian. 4 

Dr. Stewart’s cry is still for simplicity when speaking of the 

psalm tunes in present use. Though it must be admitted that 
many of them are already simple—very simple indeed. In this 
instance, the barometer of fashion has been steadily going back 
fora long time. The psalm tune of our boyhood, with its repeats, 
imitations, and numberless graces has become, like the Dodo—a 
rara avis; while the more sober strain, with which Luther stirred 
the hearts of men in his day, has again come to the front. We 
are glad of this in common with every one making the slightest 
pretension to good taste. At the same time, however, we should 
like to see a little more masculine breadth and vigour about modern 
psalm tunes. ‘They are getting absolutely maudlin like mauy of 
the hymns to which they are sung. Is this because the composers 
write with the special object of gratifying the young ladies who 
form so large a section of church-goers in these days of floral de- 
corations and Haydock festivals? At any rate, there the tunes are 
in all the tawdry prettiness which suits so well the popular taste. 
We should like to see the end of them; or, at least, to have them 
sent where Hamlet bade Ophelia go. For congregational singing 
we want the breadth and majesty of the genuine chorale, not the 
lackadaisicalness of a Sunday melody for the drawing-room. 

But supposing we had all we want as regards both chants and 
tunes—what then? Could a musical ear endure the torture of 
congregational singing any the better, or would the singing itself 
at all approach to an artistic thing? “No” to both queries. 
There would still remain the discord inseparable from the present 
system of singing, or attempting to sing in parts. We should still 
hear the inelody sustained in three octaves at once, and be tortured 
by all manner of inversions and false progressions; while the 
general effect would still remain the “confused mumbling” of 
which Dr. Stewart spoke. The remedy is obvious, and must be 
obviously necessary till the, we fear, distant time when every 
church-goer will be also a choralist. That remedy the Dublin 
lecturer boldly advocated ; arguing for a return to the plain song, 
or unisonous singing formerly in vogue, and even now prevailing 
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in the Lutheran churches of Germany. His advice is sure to be 
rejected, because it is a little wounding to nineteenth century 
conceit. ‘This lady prides herself on her skill at improvizing a 
“second ;” that gentleman is vain of his exploits as a tenor, 
another wants to show his double E flat, and so on, ad. infin., the 
whole protesting that unison singing would imply a return to 
barbarism. It would be a confession of weakness no doubt, but 
far better the confession of weakness than the folly of imagining a 
thing is well done when the manner of its doing only provokes to 
ridicule. 

Dr. Stewart’s advice to the Church Congress was, therefore, 
good advice, clearly able to satisfy the exigencies of the case, and 
at the same time, to make the best, in a musical sense, of a part of 
public worship which—as far as concerns the congregation—is now 
little more than inarticulate noise. 

a 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The second Saturday programme contained not less than three 
novelties, which will readily be detected in the subjoined copy :— 
March (Meistersinger) is es ise + Wagner 
Symphony, “ Eroica” see we oss Beethoven 


Concert-Aria, ‘“‘ Des Seemans Brau Hager 
Mozart 


Aria, “Ii mio tesoro” ee 

Violin solo, Fantasia on airs from Otello Ernst 
Aria, “Des ’Enfance” _... ois ey Auber 
Prelude to the fifth act of King Manfred ... ada Reinecke 
Song, ‘“‘ Maid of Athens” ... it int ste .. Allen 
Overture, Ruy Bias... aes es sn .«» Mendelssohn 


Wagner's march (so-called) has the great merit of brevity, but during 
its short career it presents eccentricity enough to satisfy the strongest 
craving for that article. We do not like it any more than the ‘‘wed- 
ding guest” liked the weird fantastic story of the “ Ancient Mariner,” yet 
we cannot choose, but hear. What is there in Wagner’s music that makes 
80 many abuse and listen. The march was very coldly received, and no 
wonder—just as the audience were marvelling what it meant, the thing 
came toan end. Herr Hager’s Concert-Aria—the second novelty—is 
rather a scena of considerable length. Here and there it presents a 
good point, but the general effect is dull, We fear Herr Hager’s 
Pegasus keeps on terra jirma, and needs spurring, even there. This 
we say, however, with all deference to John the Baptist. Herr 
Reinecke’s Zntr’ Acte was a decided success, A few bars excepted, it is 
scored entirely for strings, and presents a touching melody in conjuanc- 
tion with smooth and effective harmonies. The audience encored it, 
and nobody can dispute the justice of their verdict. We need not say 
how the “ Eroica” and Ruy Blas were played, but the great success of 
Mr. Carrodus in Ernst’s solo, demands a record. Our accomplished 
English violinist got through his difficult task splendidly, and was re- 
called with unwonted enthusiasm. 

The vocalists were Mdlle. Enequist and Mr. Nelson Varley. We 
have heard better singing. 





Very Like A WHate.—In a recent number, the Gazette de Spa gives 
a long account of a young neatherd endowed with a marvellous tenor 
voice. According to the above account, it was an Italian gentleman, 
Sig. J. di L., who discovered the rara avis, one day that he had taken 
a trip to Winamplanche, a pretty little place not far from Spa. He 
heard the prodigy singing a “Ranz de Vaches,” and was perfectly 
transported by the pure and melodious character of the voice, which 
surpassed anything he had heard for a very long time. Sig. J. di L. 
was rather disappointed to find that very few people would believe in 
his vaunted discovery. To convince the disciples of St. Thomas, he 
sent for the young neatherd to Spa, and made him sing a number of 
“Ranzs de Vaches,” and such like compositions, before an audience 
of amateurs and first-rate artists, who were all loud in their expressions 
of delight and astonishment at the youth’s voice. Of course, Sig. J. di 
L. has entered into an agreement with young Chalsdche's guardian— 
for Chalstche is the name of this vocal phenomenon—by which he 
binds himself to give the fortunate neatherd a complete literary and 
musical education, and then to bring him out. The intelligent reader 
must decide for himself how much credit is to be attached to this mar- 
Vellous story, 


PROVINCIAL. 

ManoneEster.—The Sphinz, a Manchester critical and humorous 
journal, in a notice of Mr. Mapleson’s opera company, which has just 
completed a brief engagement in that city, has the following sketch of 
the several works performed in the cotton metropolis :— 


‘Mr. Mapleson has brought a powerful company, and his repertoire is 
admirably adapted to illustrate every style of opera. We may interest some 
of our readers if we notice these works in the order in which they are given, 
before we criticize any performance in detail. Mozart's Fiyaro is well placed 
at the head of the list, for it might have been the original source of operatic 
music. There is an absolute power of beauty in this work which is inde- 
pendent of the acting and the words. Indeed, the libretto is ugly enough to 
spoil any music. But the beauty, the earnest beauty of Mozart’s music is 
not to be effaced. If some one were to scribble ‘infamy’ over the face of 
Raphael's Madonna, we believe that the beauty of the face would burst out 
from behind it, and in spite of it. And so it is with the music and the 
libretto of Figaro. Very different is Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, in which music, 
libretto, acting, and scenery are equally necessary to each other. And for 
this reason it is likely to be the least successful with a travelling company. 
It is interesting to compare Rossini’s Barbiere with Figaro. In Mozart, 
the flow of Italian melody is united to the most consummate technical skill. 
In Rossini the same luxuriance of melody is matched with a kind of careless 
elegance of construction. Weber's Freischiitz is in an entirely different style 
from the preceding operas. Its first appearance was the revelation of a new 
realm in music. It was the discovery of a romantic world in sound. Its 
power is almost demoniacal, and shakes you from head to foot. The character 
of the Satanic Caspar, and the exquisite innocence of Agatha, are delineated 
with equal foree—with an accruing force in proportion to the extremity of the 
contrast. Flotow’s Marta is a very agreeable combination of French gaiety 
and German integrity. It holds a bright and a singular position between the 
boundaries of two musical empires—coquetting first with one and then with 
the other. Beethoven’s Fidelio cannot be described—it can only be heard 
and felt, and let every one express his dumbness in his own way. Beethoven 
refused to write to a libretto which was not perfectly pure, and for this reason 
we have only one opera from his pen. But it is difficult to believe that we 
have suffered any loss when we remember that that one opera is Fidelio. 
The grandest dramatic effect in the whole range of art occurs, in our opinion, 
at the end of Fidelio. It is not contrived by any apparent design, but strikes 
one as quite awful and natural, even in the opera, During the last scene 
between Fidelio and Pizarro, it happens that a troop of cavalry is advancing. 
At the moment, wher Fidelio points the pistol to Pizarro’s breast, an acci- 
dental trumpet-signal from the soldiery sends terror through his heart. You 
feel with Pizzarro the terror of judgment day. We consider these three 
trumpet notes the greatest triumph of dramatic effect ever conceived. 
Verdi's Trovatore is another example of that art of melody which is the chief 
feature of the Italian school. Verdi has a profound knowledge of the weak 
side in musical taste, and so he employs melody with peculiar skill. He 
steals with syrenical smoothness of song through the ears to the heart, without 
paying a protracted visit to the intelligence. He knows perfectly well that his 
music is not always suited to the situation. People whose musical education 
is but little advanced, and who have made the acquaintance of Verdi’s airs in 
the ball-room or on the barrel-organ, are surprised when they hear the opera 
afterwards. They are apt to find that their favourite waltz is written to a 
death-bed, and that the fashionable mazurka was inspired by infanticide. 
Very different from Mozart and Beethoven. Verdi has gained a high reputa- 
tion, but, we think, not a lasting one. He is not a missionary of the noblest 
in his art. He will always command attention by his brilliancy, but beware 
of imitators ! 

By the side of Verdi, Gounod is almost a classic. There is true inspiration 
in Fuust, although the grandeur of Goethe’s poem is somewhat reduced and 
Frenchified by Guunod’s music. The effect is as if a Parisian outfitter had 
captured a grand old simple German professor, and dressed him in the costume 
of the Boulevards. aust is full of melody, and contains passages of real 
dramatic power. But Gounod seldom rises to the height of tragedy. Like 
Icarus, he soars to reach the empyrean ; but when he is nearest, as in Valen- 
tina’s death scene, the divine fire melts him into the fatal prettiness again. 
The influence of Gounod upon musical taste can only be for good, in the face 
of our present degeneration. It would be impertinent to criticize Don Giovanni. 
It is beyond us. The earnestness of the music seems to cast a spell even over the 
performers. We have seen the singer become an artist, and the artist melt his 
individuality in the consuming fire of Mozart's genius. In many Italian operas 
you might take an air out of one part, and throw it into another, and, perhaps, 
improve the effect. But in Don Giovanni every single chord is “set” like a 
ruby in a bracelet. If taken out, it won’t fit in anywhere el.e. 

The Sphinz utters some dark, and many extraordinary sayings. Will 
somebody expound to us the ugliness of Beaumarchais’ comedy ; the 
careless “elegance” of the Barbiere; the secret of a farce which 
accrues in proportion to the extremity of the contrast between two 





things; the exact position of Flotow’s Marta ; how Fidelio proves that 
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we have lost nothing by having only one opera of Beethoven’s; how 
skilful melody appeals to the weak side of musical taste ; how—but we 
are out of breath. Will somebody, we ask again (having recovered), 
unravel the mystery of the Sphinz ? 

Lrverpoon.—A concert was given in St. George’s Hall, on Friday, by 
Herr Schottlaender for the purpose of introducing a new tenor, Mr. W- 
Neile, The critic of the Daily Post lets Mr. Neile down very gently, 
letting him down nevertheless. He speaks in high terms of Malle, 
Skiwa, who gave Handel’s second concerto ‘' beautifully, and displayed 
her elasticity of touch, and her clear, dexterous manipulation in a 
highly eftective light.” Mr. Winn also comes in for a word of praise, 
and Mdlle. Liebhart for more than a word, although the songs she sang 
were not to the critic’s taste. 

Dusuin.—After a triumph of three weeks, unprecedented in the 
history of Italian opera in Dublin, Mr. Mapleson’s company have 
retired, accompanied by the good wishes of the admirers of genuine 
art. Duting the three weeks we had seventeen operas, among which 
I may particularly mention the production of Mozart's Jl Flauto Magico 
for the first time in Dublin, and it is considerably ic the credit of the 
public that on the two nights of its performance the house was crowded 
-to excess, hundreds being obliged to go away. To say the opera was 
well performed would be repeating an oft-told tale. I need only men- 
tion the names of the artists who played the principal characters as a 
sufficient guarantee :—Mdlle. Tietjens was the Pamina; Malle. Sinico, 
Papagena; Mdlle. Baumeister, Queen of Night; Miss Rose Hersee (a 
sweet, fascinating singer, and correct musician), Mdlle. Sandrina, and a 
Madame Giacoma, the three boys; Signor Bettini, Tamino; Signor 

Foli, Sarostro; Mr. Lyall, Signor Zoboli, Signor Campi, and 
last, but not least, the prince of English baritones, Mr. Sant- 
ley, whose Papageno would have delighted the immortal composer 
himself. Jl Flauto Magico, like all the works of the great master, is 
full of freshness in its melodies, and in its instrumentation there is a 
charm that is quite irresistible. A grand concert was given on Friday 
the 2nd instant in the Antient Concert-rooms, in which all the artists 
assisted, with the pleasing addition of Miss Emily Glover, whose 
graceful performance on our national instrument, the harp, and fasci- 
nating appearance, created quite a sensation. The really splendid series 
of operas terminated on Saturday the 30th ult. with Weber's Oberon, 
for the benefit of Mdlle, Tietjens. As usual, the house was crowded to 
overflowing. The scena, “ Mara potente mara,” was re-demanded, and 
Malle. ‘Tietjens delighted the entire audience by her graceful rendering 
of “* The last Rose of Summer,” which created a sensation never to be 
forgot ; bouquets descended from every part of the house until she was 
entirely surrounded by them, and a dove was let down from the gallery 
fluttering its wings and scattering rose leaves on the head of the great 
soprano, Thus ended our short opera season. During the performance 
of Les Huguenots, and in the last act, a strange scene occurred which 
was near acting in accordance with the ideas of the tragic muse. It 
appears that one of the London chorus, in the intensity of his great 
dramatic powers, accidently struck Signor Mongini in the temple, 
thereby inflicting a slight wound from which the blood flowed freely 
at the sight of which Signor Foli fell down ina fainting fit. The un. 
fortunate chorister who was the cause of the mishap, rushed off the 
stage pursued by the wounded tenor, who bolted after him sword in 
hand, when a scene of commotion ensued, the pursued and pursuer 
dodging from place to place, ending by the chorister tumbling down a 
long flight of stairs, thereby damaging his external anatomy to a con- 
siderable extent. While this seene was enacting behind, the fainting 
form of Foli was carried off the stage, and Malle. Tietjens added to the 
excitement in front by coming forward and asking the assistance of any 
medical gentlemen among the audience at once. Asa matter of course 
there wasarush of the sons of Esculapius to the assistance of the 
wounded tenor, who was discovered in the midst of sympathizing 
friends brandishing his sword on high, and vowing vengeance against 
the unfortunate delinquent. After a considerable time, and great per- 
suasion, Siznor Mongini became less excited, and then a strict medical 
examination by Doctors Moor and Gogerty, §.R.O.8., discovered a 
gaping wound about half an inch long, which was dressed in the most 





professional style to the entire satisfaction of the affrighted gazers.— 
N.B.—Signor Mongini is rapidly recovering. The poor chorister is still 
in a bad state. Pitt Purce.. 

Brruincuam.—The musical season of the hardware metropolis has 
now begun, and the natives of this not over brilliant town are promised 
a somewhat longer share than usual of the concord of sweet sounds, 
On the 7th Madame Sainton-Dolby’s touring party fulfilled their en- 
gagement with Mr. Harrison, whose public spirit frequently affords the 
dwellers in the black country an opportunity of hearing the best of 
London artists. With our most eminent of English contraltos was 
associated the most rising of our English sopranos, Miss Edith Wynne; 
Mons, Sainton, undoubtedly one of the first of violinists (1 had almost 
said English, for the genial Frenchman has been with us so many years 
that we feel a right to look upon him as a naturalized British subject) ; 
the Misses Wells, long known asagreeable singers of duets; Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, whose reputation as a basso does not diminish Signor Piatti, 
peerless among violoncellists; a promising young pianoforte player, 
Mr. Thurless, formerly pupil of the much and unjustly maligned 
Royal Academy of Music; and the always useful and correct tenor, 
Mr. George Perren. A professed ballad concert needs no description, 
being made up of the usual staple of such entertainments which have 
of late years found so much favour with the public, Although ballads 
are very good things in their way, there are many (the present writer 
among the number) who hardly care for an entire evening of such 
music however well sung. ‘To these, the relief afforded by an occasional 
instrumental piece is great, and as Mendelssohn’s lovely Trio in D 
minor, 60 familiar to the London publie (thanks to the Monday Popular 
Concerts), formed the prominent feature of the second part, the classi- 
cal connoisseurs were propitiated, and all the fine movements produced 
their due effect, although, not creating the enthusiasm which they un- 
failingly provoke at St. James’s Hall. — For next Thursday Malle. 
Tietjens, Mdlle. Bauermeister, MM. Mongini, Foli, and Santley, are 
announced by the Festival Choral Society, who also promise, later 
on, Elijah, The Woman of Samaria (so successfully produced at the last 
festival here), and Gounod’s JIfesse Solenelle—also given at the same 
time, but with a very different effect.—On the 29th, Mesdames Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Patey-Whytock, Miss Banks, Mr. Patey, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves are engaged by Mr. Harrison, who unites in himself the 
functions of a local Cramer, Beale, Chappell & Co., as well as the 
Birmingham enterprizing Impresario.—Mr. D. F'. Davis gave the first 
of a series of concerts on Saturday last in the Town Hall. The band 
appears to have been moderately good, but a great hit was made by the 
appearance of Mr. Vernon Rigby, of whom his late fellow-townsmen 
seem to be very proud. Mr. Rigby was encored in all his songs and 
received what the local reporters call a “ thorough ovation.” 

Broom or Bromwicn. 

Leicestex.—Mr. J. F. Barnett’s cantata, The Ancient Mariner, was 
performed here, for the first time, on Thursday, Uctober 8th, on the 
occasion of the concert given for the benefit of Mr. Alfred Nicholson. 
Mr. Barnett conducted the concert. There were upwards of 250 per- 
formers. The band was composed of the leading members of the Royal 
Italian Opera, and the two Philharmonics: and a finer or more finished 
performance of the work has not yet been heard; everything went to 
perfection; the chorus was very fine; there were several encores; the 
audience were most enthusiastic; and at the conclusion of the cantata, 
Mr. Barnett received a perfect ovation. We are glad to be enabled to 
state that the results of the concert were most satisfactory—the hall 
being completely filled in every part by a most fashionable and elegant 
audience. ‘The vocalists who sang in the cantata were Miss Fanny 
Holland, Miss Bessie Palmer, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Renwick, all 
of whom acquitted themselves most satisfactorily. 

_From Cutchester we hear of a very successful pianoforte recital 
given on the evening of Monday, October 5, at the Assembly Room, by 
Madame Arabella Goddard, who had been engaged by Mr. Bennett, the 
well-known music-seller, for that purpose. ‘The programme,” writes 
@ correspondent, “ contained a sonata (in B flat) by Mozart; the eighth 
(posthumous) book of Mendelssohn's Lieder—all but the first number 
(ia & minor); Weber's over charming and effective Jnvitation & la Vale; 
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the ‘Pastoral Sonata’ of Beethoven; and the Moise of Thalberg. Both 
sonatas afforded extreme pleasure, and at the termination of both (as, 
indeed, of each of the other pieces), the gifted pianist was called back 
to the platform. The C major presto (tarantella) from the Lieder—played 
to absolute perfection—received a loud and general encore, and the 
demand was gracefully complied with. The recital was agreeably 
diversified with songs by the clever Miss Annie Edmonds, who, amon8 
other things, introduced Benedict's graceful ‘ Rock me to sleep,’ which 
she was compelled to sing twice. This high-class entertainment will 
be long remembered at Chichester, and Mr. Bennett may fairly be 
thanked for it.” 


A correspondent from Hastines gives particulars of a similar recital 
held there, on Thursday evening, October 8th, but, as the programme 
was identical with that of Chichester, it is not requisite to print his 
letter. Enough that the great feature of the evening was the “ Pastoral 
Sonata” of Beethoven, “at the end of which ””—says our informant— 
“ Madame Goddard was twice called back ; and, the applause continuing, 
she was induced, greatly to the delight of the audience, to resume her 
seat, and play (as she alone can play) the ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith’ of 
dear old Handel. Miss Edmond’s pleased at Hastings as she seems to 
please everywhere.” 


At Sovrusza, on Tuesday evening (Oct. 6)—under the auspices of 
that spirited entrepreneur, Mr. C. J. Mew—Madame Goddard gave a 
recital in the Portland Hall, “ which, in spite of the very unpropitious 
weather, was thoroughly enjoyed by an audience, not so numerous as 
would otherwise have been the case, but musical in the truest sense.” 
In this programme the interesting novelties were two of Mendelssohn’s 
posthumous Studies (separated by one of the Lieder) and Schubert’s 
beautiful Fantaisie-Sonate, Op. 78, ‘‘ both of which "—says our corres- 
pondent—“ were received with extraordinary favour.” Besides these 
Madame Goddard played Beethoven’s sonata in G, Op. 79 (“the Queen 
of Sonatinas”), a study hy Chopin (in A flat), followed by Stephen 
Heller’s (Schubert’s) “ Z’ruite,” and Thalberg’s “‘ Home, sweet Home,” 
“the last of which ”—adds our correspondent—“ though loudly encored, 
the lady could not be prevailed upon to repeat.” Miss Edmonds, who 
sang four songs, “was encored in a canzonet by Haydn and an old 
English ballad of Dr. Arne’s.” 


A correspondent from Briranron has addressed us a long letter, from 
which we can only make room for an extract or two :— 


“‘On Wednesday afternoon (Oct. 7), at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, 
Madame Goddard gave a recital, which seems to have been the most 
brilliant and successful she has ever undertaken at this fashionable and 
much frequented watering-place. The audience was a splendid one— 
the room, in short, a genuine ‘bumper.’ The entertainment merited 
all the patronage it received, the unequalled talent of our great pianist 
and the excellence of the programme considered.” 


The writer then subjoins the programe in eztenso ; but as it was exactly 
the same as the Southsea programme, it is unnecessary to insert it. 


a. Beethoven’s delicious little sonata in G, played with a noble 
simplicity, exquisitely in keeping, was applauded with vehemence ; 
and it was not easy to decide which of the three movements 
the audience liked most — the presto alla Tedesco (in waltz 
measure), the andante in the minor key, which might have figured 
pleasantly among Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs without Words,’ or the 
quaint and pretty final rondo. Chopin’s A flat study, and Heller's 
‘Truite,’ which (being in D flat) comes so naturally after it, were both 
heard with satisfaction; while the Studies of Mendelssohnf(in B flat 
minor and F major—each a masterpiece), with the charming ly tranquil 
andante from the 7th Book of the Lieder between them, again excived 
the enthusiasm of the audience. 1 have heard no playing to surpass, 
very little playing to equal, that of Madame Goddard in the wonderful 
Studies of Mendelssohn. Mechanical ey united with consum- 
mate grace and a sort of airiness, as if the fingers of the pianist had 
wings and were flying over the keyboard, imparted an indefinable 
charm to the whole, and enhanced that pleasant sense of completeness 
invariably derived from this lady’s performances. The romantically 
beautiful (or beautifully romantic) sonata of Schubert (in G, Op. 78) 
was the ‘crown to the edifice ;’ although, even after these treasures of 
art, a legion of ardent admirers was found for Thalberg’s familiar 
Home, sweet Home, at the end of which Madame Goddard was 
called forward and not merely applauded but literally cheered. The 
however, had been gloriously earned,” 





Our correspondent is enthusiastic about the instrament upon which 
Madame Goddard played—“ one of the most superb of the superbest 
of all possible instruments, a ‘ concert-grand’ of Broadwood & Sons.” 
He also pays deserved tribute to Miss Edmonds, who “ was encored in 
Arne’s old ballad, ‘When daisies pied,’ which she sang better the 
second time than the first.” 

On Friday (Oct. 9)—we learn from a local souree—Madame Goddard 
(with Miss Edmonds) gave a recital at Cuzirennam, when the pro- 
gramme was precisely the same as at Southsea and Brighton. It 
appears to have been in the highest degree successful. Among other 
things, the Posthumous Study in F major (Mendelssohn) was encored 
and repeated. The same compliment was paid to Thalberg’s Fantasia ; 
but in this last instance Madame Goddard (therein showing good taste) 
respectfully withheld compliance. 

During the week just concluded Madame Goddard has given recitals 
at Scarborough, York, and Huddersfield. 

—— = 
CRITICS AND THEIR CRITICS. 
(From the ‘* Sunday Times.”) 

The Gloucester Festival has been followed by the usual chorus of 
carpings at those upon whom fell the task of reporting its proceedings. 
Papers in town and papers in country have published communications, 
many (how many remain unpublished who shall say) dilating largely 
upon critical shortcomings, and sternly holding them up to public repro- 
bation. This, however, is no exceptional case, In point of fact the 
baiting of musical critics seems likely to furnish matter for any Strutt 
of the future who may write upon British sports and pastimes. So 
rapidly has the game come into vogue that we can hardly account for 
ite popularity even when we remember that critic-baiting is outside the 
scope of Martin’s Act. Some reasons are obvious enough it is true. 
In the first place the victims give just cause for punishment up to a cer- 
tain point. We have no hesitation whatever in saying that they are 
men. Some of them now and then cross our path, enabling us to vouch 
for the fact that musical critics have “ hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions ;” that they are “« fed with the same food, hurt with 
the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same winter” as we ourselves. 
Being men it follows that they are subject to the ordinary failings of 
humanity. “If you tickle us do we not laugh? if you poison us do we 
not die?” said Jew Shylock to Christian en With like faithful 
adherence to ordinary sequences the musical critic responds to appeals 
from without. He cannot become a cold abstraction. Warm and 
tangible flesh and blood will not allow of it. We deplore this, but what 
availeth confounding the nature of things even on the smallest possible 
matters, No man by taking thought can drive a pin’s point through a 
natural law whatever may be done with Acts of Parliament. Were it 
not for this we should have ideal critics to enlighten us; beings of 
oracular utterance, delivering the truth without the “ fear, favour, or 
affection ” to which their nature would beinsensible; and, having them, 
good heavens! how we should detest them! But such speculation is 
vain, and we must be content to accept the inevitable as it comes to us. 

The truth is, then, that every man can find in his own breast the 
key to the shortcomings of musical critics. There is really no need for 
any of the wonderment so freely displayed, nor would there be if those 
shortcomings were as many and as serious as is sometimes represented. 
The primary causes which produce them are active elements in the 
constitution of the most rabid of purists. Does the man exist who has 
not occasionally overrated his powers, formed hasty conclusions, guessed 
were he should have investigated, shielded his friends, given his enemies 
a satisfactory blow, and more or less mixed up private feeling with the 
performance of public duty. Into these pitfalls men slip even while 
walking to the best of their ability an honest and straightforward path. 
The critical man is no more exempt than his fellows from the common 
danger. If he be much bored with bad music is the growth of prejudice 
against the composers thereof a startling phenomenon? If he fall into 
error upon a matter of fact is momentary carelessness a rare fault? If 
he express himself warmly about his friends who shall wonder so long 
as testimonials are “ given and required” by society at large. In like 
manner might we go through the lengthy roll of accusations against 
musical critics, finding in each case that the fault is only a particular 
development of a common frailty. Hence it may be that, were accusers 
and accused to change places, critical demerits would remain a fixed 
quantity whatever variation resulted in other respects. 

We should like to see this common-sense view of the matter taken a 
little oftener, Unfortunately, people can rarely be induced to look at each 
otner by means of the light reflected from themselves, In it—for the 
most part of htness—-faults would be passed over 
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which the magnesium apparatus makes disagreeably evident. Yet, 
through some mysterious craving after Edenic perfection in their 
neighbours, men and women go on investigating with the fiercest light 
they can get, outdoing even the cynicism of Diogenes, who was per- 
fectly content to assume the honesty of anybody able to stand the test 
of a common lantern. We will not say that this habit is altogether 
useless, but we must object to any wandering outcries of ‘‘ Lo, there!” 
which a little introspection would speedily change into ‘Lo, here!” 
How many such outcries do musical critics call forth! They differ in 
their judgment of the same thing—* Ridiculous.” They are of one 
mind respecting a given matter—“ Individual influences.” They praise 
a certain artist—‘“ Friendship.” They censure another—‘ Pique.” 
They object to a particular composer’s works—‘ Prejudice.” They 
welcome the productions of somebody else—‘ Private reasons.” So 
the tale runs on, and deprecating hands are lifted up as earnestly as 
though their owners never had personal experience of the same things. 
How absurd is all this, and how much more wise to take what is 
written, making due allowance for the imperfections attaching to it 
more or less of necessity. 

We may fairly inquire how it comes to pass that musical criticism is 
so sharply taken to task in comparison with any other? and our in- 
quiries are not likely to be resultless ; because certain reasons lie only 
just below the surface. In the first place, the musical critic discharges 
functions which most people who take an interest in the matter with 
which he deals think they could discharge better. We all know that 
it is but one development of a general delusion in connection with 
music, Where is the member of a congregation who does not com- 
placently sit in judgment on the organist? or the clergyman who does 
not think himself competent to direct the music of his church ? Where 
is the concert-goer who could not give useful hints to the artist he 
hears? or the chorus-singer who could not improve his conductor’s 
time and beat? In nothing isa “little knowledge” more dangerous 
than in music. It puffeth up more speedily than anything else, and 
more effectively entails ridiculous results. So the musical critic is 
himself criticized by an incapacity which dwells in placid depths where 
the agitation of his peculiar difficulties and temptations can never be 
felt. What wonder if he be sometimes hardly treated! Again, there 
is a peculiar pleasure to many minds in girding at the possession of 
power, or at those who are in any sense recognized authorities. That 
other critics than those of music escape with comparatively little notice 
is because the former have to do with what is less a matter of indi- 
vidual feeling, and more one of technical knowledge, as well as one 
which less widely interests society. The musical critic, write how 
and what he may, must go counter to the cherished fancies and come 
into collision with the strongly held notions of thousands. Doing this 
with the authority attaching to his office and influence, a double 
pleasure is felt in resisting him. Nobody likes to be contradicted, but 
to be contradicted in a tone of superiority is not easily bearable. Other 
reasons might be assigned, such as the offended feelings of those who 
may come in for censure, but enough has been said to take away critic- 
baiting from the list of marvels. 

There is no evil without its attendant good. We may justly com- 
plain of the unreasonable demands made upon those who officially 
chronicle musical doings, and we may object to the looking for a per- 
fection in their case never thought of in any other. After all, however, 
the fierce light that beats upon the critic’s chair must work the critic 
well. The musical writers of our day are honest and upright, notwith- 
standing assertions to the co itrary freely made but never proved. That 
they sometimes err, and at O:her times fall short of their duty, however, 
they themselves admit; but the effect of constant watchfulness on 
the part of a thousand-eyed public must necessarily be to put them 
on their guard against the traps and pitfalls found so plentifully along 
their difficult and thankless line of march. This is the compensation 
for holding a position in which fallible humanity is expected to be 
infallible. 





Hanover.—Mignon, by M. Ambroise Thomas, has been produced at 
the Royal Opera-house, but without creating any great impression. 


CorennaceN.—The Ullmann troupe, comprising Mdlle. Carlotta 
Patti, MM. Vieuxtemps, Jaell, and Griizmacher, gave three exceed- 
ingly successful concerts, and then started for Stockholm. They are 
to reappear here on their return. Herr Gade is busy on a grand work 
for chorus and full band. 


Kontaster¢.—The following works were performed to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Musikalische Academie: on the 12th, 
Handel’s Israel in Egypt ; on the 18th, Rubinstein’s Velorene Paradies ; 
and, on the 14th, a miscellaneous concert, The contralto solo music 
was entrusted to Madame Wterst, from Berlin. The first performance 
was conducted by Herr Laudien, director of the Academie; and the 
second by Herr Reinecke, from Leipsic, 





FROM DRESDEN. 


A youthful correspondent sends us the following sketch of musical 
doings in the Saxon capital :— 

“ Lately we had here very beautiful representations of operas—for 
example, Hans Heiling, by Marschner, the — characters by MM. 
Degele (baritone), Rudolph (tenor), and the ladies Alosleben, Krebs. 
Michalesi; Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail, by Mo! MM. Schild 
(our first tenor lyrique), — (also tenor), and the ladies Alosleben 
and Tanner; La Dame Blanche, by Boieldieu, also with MM. Schild 
who was charming as George Brown), Rudolph, Madame Tanner, and 

dile. Hanisch, Then we had a début of a new tenor-heroique, Herr 
Labatt, as Raoul in the Huguenots, and Vasco in the Africaine, with a 
good success. 

‘‘All those representations were splendid, and except L’ Africaine(which 
was conducted by thesecond Mattre dechapelle Herr Rietz), were under the 
direction of Herr Krebs, who is the first Maitre de chapelle. Our concert 
season is approaching; the six concerts of the Kénigliche Kapelle, Herr 
Lauterbach’s six quartet soirées, and Mdlle. Kreb’s concert (22nd 
November) are already announced. I hope to be soon able of giving 
you further notice. M. K. 

a 


REVIEWS. 


Part Music for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Edited by Joux Hutian. 
Sacred Series, Part 11. [London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer.] 
Tue latest part of this re-issue contains an elaborate motet, ‘lhe 
Lord is King,” by J. H. Rolle, which is, however, more pretentious than 
interesting ; a piece by Gossec, having the recommendation of brevity ; 
an adaptation of music by Palestrina toa collect; Dr. Tye’s well-known 
“ Laudate nomen Domine” set to words by Mr. Oliphant; and a clever 

canon, ‘‘ For God is the King,” by Mr. E. J. Hopkins. 


The Buxton Quadrille. For the pianoforte. By Apam Wriext. (London: 
R. Cocks and Co.] 

Tuemes lively—view of Buxton outside. 

Ueber Stock und Stein Galop. By Cart Faust. [London: R. Cocks 
and Co.] 

Easy to play, and, when played well, pleasant for hearing or dancing. 

Der Sturmvogel Galop. For the pianoforte. By Cary Faust. [London: R. 
Cocks and Co.] 

Nor at all suggestive of storms or wrecks, such as the title-page depicts— 

pretty enough. 

The Bright Star Waltzes. For the pianoforte. By Cann Hetmar. [Lon- 
don: R. Cocks and Co. 

A “ ResoRRECTION PIE”—old airs re-dished—title page shows blue star 

with white and gold rays in bold relief against a Magenta sky. 

La Santa Madre. Nocturne for the pianoforte. By Cart Lurnt. [London: 

_R. Cocks and Co.] 
Key D flat—might be made acceptable by an expressive player—any 
other would simply achieve the lugubrious. 








Tue Conservative Lanp Sociery.—The 64th quarterly meeting was 
held at the Norfolk Street offices on the 6th inst. when the report of the 
executive committee was submitted, expressing their pleasure in meeting the 
shareholders at the close of the 16th financial year, and as being enabled to make 
highly gratifying returns for the year ending 80th September last, the receipts 
for the year being £188,342. 17s. 6d, and the grand totals £1,288, 946. 7s. 3d. ; the 
total withdrawals £328,984. 19s. 6d.; the total sale of land £583,650. 15s. 1d.; 
and the reserve fund £12,158. 2s. 9d. The estates allotted since the last report 
were Upper Holloway, Reigate (Red Hill), and Northampton. As intimated 
in former reports the land business heretofore carried on by the Society will 
from the present period be transacted solely by the United Land Company 
(Limited), the respective boards by co-operation being in a position to extend 
materially their operations,—the Company by enlarging considerably the 
dealing in land, and the Society by increasing building and other advances. 
The four auditors to audit and report as to the accounts’ balance sheet to be 
presented at the annual meeting early in December next were duly elected. 
The report concludes by the board stating that they will be now enabled to 
carry out, to a much greater extent than heretofore, the wholesome provisions 
of the Friendly Societies’ Acts, and that it is impossible to over-estimate the 
value of benefit building societies: socially and morally the working thereof 
has been of incalculable advantage to all classes of the community, not only as 
a safe and profitable investment, but also as enabling persons to acquire land 
at a cheap rate and to build houses so as to become their own landlords. The 
report was adopted and votes of thanks passed to the board. The following 
directors and members were present :—Viscount Ranelagh (chairman), Hon. 
and Rev. W. Talbot, Colonel Meyrick, Colonel Jervis M.P., Henry Pownall 
Esq., J.P., James Goodson, M.P., Mr. Currie, Mr. T. K. Holmes. Mr. New- 
comen, Mr. Winstanley, Mr. C. L. Gruneisen (secretary), Messrs. Goad, Wells, 
Russell, Farquharson, é&c., d&c. 
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WAIFS. 
M. Muzio has fixed his residence in Paris, 


Some ladies use paint as fiddlers do rosin—to aid them in drawing a 
bow. 

M. Leon Kreutzer, the eminent French critic and composer, is just 
dead. 

Mr. Punch says a good residence for trumpeters would be a Cottage 
Horny. 

Signor Delle Sedie made his rentrée at the Italiens last week in 
Rigoletto. 

Malle. Rose Bell, one of the Offenbach expositors in New York, is 
just dead, 

Mr. Ole Bull, after giving concerts in New York, has started ona 
tour westward, 


A march by Signor Brignoli was lately played in New York, and 
well received. 


Herr Joachim received a medal of merit on the occasion of the 
Schwerin Festival. 


The new Academy of Music, in Indianapolis, was opened on Monday 
night, September 21st. 

A three days’ festival has been given at Copenhagen, at which a 
chorus 1500 strong assisted. 


Marta has been having a successful run at Odessa, with Malle. 
Isturitz in the principal character. 


A new musical journal, Le Moniteur de U' Orphéon, has appeared in 
Paris, The editor is M. Alfred le Roy. 


Litolff’s Marche Funebre, composed in honour of Meyerbeer, was per- 
formed at the funeral of Count Walewski. 


M. Pasdeloup, taught by his Concerts Populaires, will materially 
reduce the prices of admission to the Lyrique. 


The Choral Handbook ot Calcutta headed its account of Mdlle. Patti’s 
wedding with an excellent photograph of the bride. 


Mr. H. L. Bateman opened with the whole of his immense company 
at Pike’s Opera-house, New York, on Monday, October 5th. 


M. Carvalho is busily organizing a troupe for the Theatre de la 
Renaissance. He anticipates opening before the year closes. 


M. Bellemann, a professor of Berlin, has set the @dipus of Sophocles 
to music. So did Mendelssohn before him. M. Bellemann is bold. 


The New York Church Choral Union will, it is understood, give its 
first grand concert at Steinway Hall towards the end of this month. 


Ricci’s new opera, M. de la Palisse, will be produced at the Fantaises- 
Parisiennes in January ; the principal character by Mdlle. Marimon. 


M. Alfred Quentin, of the Imperial Academy of Music, has published 
a Traité d’Instrumentation ; respecting which the Paris journals speak 
in high terms. 


Mr. Charles Godfrey, bandmaster of the Fusilier Guards, has been 
appointed to the Royal Horse Guards Blue, in place of the late Mr. 
Charles Boosé. 


The American papers tell us that, at the close of Miss Kellogg’s tour 
in the States, she will leave for Europe to fulfil her engagements at the 
leading opera-houses. 


M. Flotow is in Paris for the winter. In December his new opera, 
L’ Ombre, will be brought out at the Comique. It has but four cha- 
racters, and no chorus, 


The Calcutta Choral Handbook rejoices that the opera chorus in the 
Indian capital is henceforth to contain female voices, but it complains 
sadly of the orchestra—five fiddles and a piano. 


Offenbach’s new opera, La Perichole, was produced at the Variétés 
last week. The French musical journals are far from unanimous as 
to its merits. Meanwhile, the sober half of the world is not anxious. 


M. Camille Silvy, the celebrated photographist, who has contributed 
largely to the present perfection of the art, has retired from busiuess 
to enter upon his official duties as consular agent for France at Exeter. 


Dr. Spark has been engaged by the Leeds Philosophical Society, 
to give two lectures, entitied “lhe Vocal Music of the Elizabethan and 
Victoria Eras, compared and contrasted,” with illustrations. These 
will be the first lectures given on music before the members of this 
learned society since the late Professor Taylor and Sir Henry R. Bishop 
discoursed on the divine art in Leeds. 





The firet programme of the Concerts Populaires contained Mendels- 
sohn’s Ruy Blas overture, Beethoven's second symphony, and three 
selections from Wagner’s Meistersinger, including the March played at 
the Crystal Palace on Saturday. 


We learn from a report just issued, that ‘since the special general 
meeting in May, the annual subscriptions to the Royal Academy of 
Music have increased by £294 6s.; the donations and life-subscriptions 
in the eame time reaching £340. This is well so far as it goes, but 
the misfortune is it does not go anything like far enough. 


Dr. Spark, the organist of the Leeds Town Hall, has been in town 
during the past week making arrangements for the publication of his 
forthcoming work, The Organists’ Quarterly Journal by Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer, and Co. The first part of the new serial will contain an Andante 
by Mr. Silas ; concert pieces by Dr. Stewart and Mr. Henry Smart; and 
a melodious Larghetto by Mons. Batiste. 


The German Aschenbrédel-Verein (Cinderella Club) of Boston, cele- 
brated the re-opening of its club-house lately by a musical matinée with 
an interesting programme. The pieces performed were all novelties in 
that city, viz.:—1. Mozart’s Octet in C minor for wind instruments 
(two oboes, two clarionets, two horns and two bassoons), consisting of 
allegro, andante, menuetto “in canone,” allegretto. 2. A Trio for two 
horns and trombone, in manuscript, composed by Carl Bergmann. 3. 
Handel’s celebrated ‘« Music to the Royal Firewcrks” (1749). 


The Boston Liederkranz intend to give concerts on a grand scale this 
winter, mainly of orchestral works with chorus. Among those men- 
tioned are Der Sturm (Tempest), by Taubert; ‘he Page and the 
King’s Daughter, by Schumann; Manfred, by Schumann; the 21st 
Psalm by Meyerbeer; Choruses to Prometheus, by Liszt; the 121st 
Psalm, by Raff; God in Nature, by Braun; Night on the Sea- 
shore, by Brambach; Greek Song of Victory after the battle of 
Salamis, by Gernsheim; Bundeslied by Lachner; Ave Maria, and 
Loreley, by Mendelssohn. ‘To carry out a third part of this pro~ 
gramme would be showing remarkable enterprise. 


Watson’s Art Journal says:—“ Among the things already gone, are 
Mr. Max Maretzek, and his powerful Italian and German opera troupes. 
They are now, we believe, in Chicago,and will give to the West the 
luxury of operatic entertainments which New York should now be 
enjoying. Itisa lasting and degrading shame to this city, that after 
devoting all the best years of his life, and all his freshest energy to the 
service of the New York public, Max Maretzek should be forced by its 
ingratitude and indifference, to seek his fortune in a distant city. He 
was certainly faithful unto death to this city, and verily he hath got his 
reward! We believe, however that his tact and energy will be appre- 
ciated where he is, and that he will achieve an artistic and a paying 
success, the latter of which was an unknown quantity in this city.” 


At the Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s concert, on Tuesday last, 
S. Bennett’s Woman of Samaria was given for the first time in Liver- 
pool. Miss Heleva Walker was the soprano, and by her admirable 
rendering of the music assigned to her she at once won the most 
favourable opinion of the subscribers. The Daily Courier speaks of 
Miss Walker's efforts as follows :—‘ Miss Helena Walker, the soprano, 
has sung more than once in this town with distinguished success, but 
is a stranger to the Philharmonic audience. She sang well, aud was 
warmly applauded, her careful articulation, tasteful vocalism, and 
genuine unaffected style, being such as to place her, although hitherto 
only a provineial star, considerably in advance of many who date fiom 
the metropolis.” The Albion speaks of Miss Walker much to the same 
effect. 

The following appeared lately in the Citizen, an American paper :— 

“Max Strakosch has arrived in this city, bringing Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg and a very complete company of artists, with whom he will shortly 
commence a concert season. Miss Kellogg is in fine health and voice and her 
thousands of friends will welcome her back to America. During the past 
season she has been the operatic star of Her Majesty’s Theatre, in London, 
and has established an unbounded popularity abroad. It is understood that 
Miss Kellogg is engaged to Maurice Strakosch for four years from this time, 
and that she is under the direction of his brother, Max Strakosch, for the pre- 
sent season, in America, after which she goes abroad again for fresh triumphs. 
This puts the Mapleson business at rest, so far as America is concerned, 
this winter—indeed, the London papers announce that he will take his com- 
pany to Dublin. He intended to come here, but rumour says that he was 
outflanked by Maurice and Max Strakosch, who would at once have occupied 
Mapleson’s abandoned field, and have given Italian opera in Covent Garden, 
in London, and thereafter in the provinces. With this prospect, Mapleson 
concluded, on the whole, that he had better remain in his own bailiwick, rather 
than to try the uncertain field in a new country, leaving a sure harvest for his 
competitors at home. The Academy directors in this city have been officially 
notified that Mapleson cannot come.” 

We wonder what version “« Mapleson ” would give of the same story. 
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The Handel and Haydn Society of Philadelphia promise Zlijah, 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, and Rossini’s Moses in Egypt, and most probably 
the Messiah. Carl Sentz has resigned the leadership of this society 
and will be succeeded by L. Engelke. Mr. Sentz will not, however, 
be idle. The success of his orchestral concerts last season was sufii- 
ciently good to induce him to follow out the same programme this 
year. The first concert of this series of thirty matinées was to have 
been given on the 8th of October, the programme comprising Mendels- 
sohn’s Reformation Symphony, Hohnstock’s Pest-Overture, and some 
lighter music. Mr. Sentz promises, in the course of the season, 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, Beethoven’s first and eighth 
symphonies, together with the Battle of Vittoria, Wagner’s Flying 
Dutchman, a number of Mozart’s and Haydn’s symphonies, with stan- 
dard and new overtures. 


A writer in the Continental Review, speaking of Madame Patti’s 
rentrée at the Italiens, says :— 

“Few bouquets were thrown on the stage, but the custom of bouqueting is 
falling off. ‘Since the fling of ‘sweets to the sweet’ has been discovered to 
be a speculation, a kind of ‘claque’ institution, all the poetry of offerings 
from the kingdom of Flora has worn off. We do not wonder at this, as we 
have known two bouquets create eight ovations in the most extraordinary 
ways; one of them was made of rosebuds, the other of white lilac; they 
spinned down in the first act of the play we allude to from a stage box on the 
second tier, and, as soon as the curtain had fallen, on the diva pressing them 
to her bosom, were carried from behind the steps up to a stage box on the first 
tier opposite side, whence they came whirling down again at the close of the 
second act. The third time these nomade bouquets appeared ; it was from 
the gallery in front, and the fourth, from the pit; they might have been 
launched again from the top hencoop, had they not been rather the worse for 
crushing, but they were so, and each flower could only be sold by the box- 
openers for ten sous a piece! Now that all these mysteries have been disclosed 
to the public, divas do not care for bouquets; it would be wiser to try 
diamonds, necklaces, rings, and other costly etceteras which certainly would not 
be sent back for the same ovation several times over.” 
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